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“1 SAW A MIRACLE...” 


I got in early... 
So I know how it was. 

And I tell you, it was a miracle. 
Because I remember when broomsticks were our rifles 
and we threw tin can grenades . . . and propped up 
stove pipes and painted signs that said, ““This is an 
eight-inch gun” .. . “This is a howitzer” .. . and we 
threw tarps over trucks and made out they were tanks. 
And though we laughed about it and kidded about it, 


we were ashamed .. . 


And then they hit us... 
And America went to work and performed a miracle. 
I know because I was at Kasserine when tanks and 
guns, American-made, rolled them back and_ broke 
their backs in the passes and we and the British 
smashed their Mark IV’s and their 88’s under the 
weight of our attack...and drove them out and pinned 
them like rats between Cap Bon and the sea. 

And I was in the first wave at Sicily, and when we 


cracked the iron ring at Anzio and killed the hard spirit 
of their Elite Corps with more bombs and shells than 


they had ever dreamed of before... 

And I was with them on invasion day... 

It was a miracle. And now seeing here the endless miles 

of tanks, the long railroad trains of guns, the flying 

fields carved out of every corner to hold the overflow 
again the 


of planes ... I know my country has found 
strength that made us great... 





Has found again in this mighty power to destroy... 
the power to create 

And I see how this miracle . . . this mighty power, this 
energy used now for war... can, after Victory, create a 
new and finer life than we have ever known before. . . 
New cities, new farms, new homes, new industries. . . 
new opportunities for me, and every man, to plan and 
work and grow... to builda newand greater America... 


The way we want it to be... 
The way it’s got to be! 

e e es 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator, when our war job is done, it will be 
our obligation to convert all the new strength, all the new power 
to produce, all the new ability and skill and knowledge that have 
come to us so quickly under the driving necessity of war to pro- 


duction for peace. 
That means more automobiles than we have ever built before 


automobiles even finer than the great Nash cars that are today 
proving their outstanding quality and economy. s 
It means an even greater Kelvinator refrigerator \ : 
. . finer home freezers, it 4 
\ D>. 


than we produced before 
electric water heaters and electric ranges than have \ 
ever served in any household. ; 
This is our program. This will be our part in the 

building of a greater, happier nation. For we 

believe all of us owe to those who have fought to 
preserve it a strong, a vital, a growing America 
where all men and women will have the freedom 
and the opportunity to make their dreams come true. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha + Milwaukee» DETROIT + Grand Rapids « Lansing 
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ln1931—only 13 years ago—the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture began a 
ampaign in a western state to wipe 
wt bovine tuberculosis. 


This was part of a vast Federal-State 
yogram, initiated in 1917, to free 
imerican herds from one of the world’s 
dest and most destructive diseases. 


But when inspectors and veterina- 
ans began to test the cows, opposition 
pang up from all sides, The “half- 
uked scientists” and “zealots of the 
uirt gun” were threatened with pitch- 
tks, ‘Two thousand troops had to be 
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Remember the war of 1931? 








called out to quell disorders in the 
cow war. 

Today the number of tuberculous 
cattle has been reduced from 1 in every 
20 to less than one in every 200, and 
American cattle are the healthiest in 
the world. 

The unimaginative and short-sighted 
are ever with us. Human nature seems 
to have a hard time adjusting itself to 
almost any new idea. 

Yet that is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a business, or a nation. 
There is no limit to the peaks of pro- 


HOW 


IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 





ductivity we can reach through our 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge, 
our ingenuity, our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business and business lead- 
ers... to help develop, by dint of 
daring and imagination, a new concept 
of opportunity for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can inform, urge, persuade. 


It is estimated that the 


eradication of tuberculosis in cattle has added at least $50,000,000 
annually to the income of American farmers. 


Above and beyond this, cattle now live longer, are more productive, 
and yield more milk per head. Milk, cheeses and butter are purer 
and richer in nutritive content than ever before. 


The “cow war” was worth winning! 





Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston * Honolulu « London 
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Ration point values. For the remainder 
of the August rationing period, point values 
were announced as: 

Beef and lamb. All utility grades of 
beef and lamb were made ration free. 
Point values for better grades of both 
meats remained unchanged. 

Pork cuts, which had been ration free, 
were restored to rationing as follows: 
center chops, 8; end chops, 4; tenderloin, 
8; ham slices, 9; loin roast, 5; loin roast 
center cuts, 8; loin roast end cuts, 4; ham, 
5; ham, shank end, 2; boneless ham, 6; 
slices of boneless ham, 9; ready-to-eat 
hams, 2 points higher than uncooked; Ca- 
nadian bacon, 8, and bacon, sides, aged, 
dry cured, 2. 

Canned fish also went back on the ra- 
tion list: bonito, 6; mackerel, 4; oysters, 
2; salmon, 6; sardines, 4; shrimp, 6; tuna, 
6, and yellow tail, 6. 

Butter was increased from 
points. 

Cheeses moved upward from 10 to 12 
points, except cream cheeses, creamed cot- 
tage cheese and Neufchatel, which were 


12 to 16 


raised from 4 to 6, and except Swiss, Ital- 


Camembert, 
brick, 
Brie, 


ian, Munster, Limburger, 
Liederkranz, grated dehydrated, 
Gouda, Greek, Edam, Bleu and 
which rose from 4 to 8 points. 


Crop prospects. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that prospects were for a 
1944 crop yield 3 per cent greater than 
last year, and the second largest on record. 

Wheat. Production of all wheat was es; 
timated at 1,132,105,000 bushels, the big- 
gest wheat crop in history. 

Corn. Adverse weather made for a slight 
decline in prospects for corn and yet esti- 
mated total was 2,929,117,000 bushels, or 
about 5 per cent below the big yield of 1943. 

Commercial truck crops. A total yield of 
3,250,000 tons was predicted, which, if 
realized, would set a new record. 

In addition to the food crop report: 

Cotton. The 1944 cotton “crop was esti- 
mated at 11,022,000 bales, or 405,000 bales 
less than in 1943. 


Gasoline. The issuance of special gaso- 
line rations for travel to and from Victory 
gardens was ordered discontinued after 
August 15. But such rations, previously 
issued, may be used to the end of their 
specified period of validity. 


U-boats. A joint Anglo-American state- 
ment said more than 500 German subma- 
rines had been sunk during the war. The 
total U-boat sinkings were said to be sub- 
stantially larger than the number of mer- 
chant ships sunk. Seventeen U-boats were 
destroyed while attempting to interfere 
with traffic between Britain and France. 


Army land. The War Department or- 
dered that Army-held land no_ longer 
needed for military purposes be offered for 
lease to farmers for cultivation and graz- 
ing. The leases would be revocable. Com- 
manding officers were instructed to make 
a special investigation as to what acreage 
could be released. 


Fuel oil. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tation warned all users of fuel oil, whether 
householders, or owners of apartment 
houses and business buildings, to place 
their orders immediately, “while deliveries 
still can be made.” A “national crisis in 
petroleum transportation” is at hand, 
ODT said, because of a shortage of tank 
cars, tank trucks and heavy duty tires. 


Army pilot instructor discharges. 
The Army reported that a majority of the 
4,687 enlisted men in its civilian pilot in- 
structor program would be discharged at 
their own request and would return to pri- 
vate life. The men volunteered for the 
service, but the program has been discon- 
tinued. The alternative to discharge would 
be to remain in the Army as enlisted tech- 
nicians in the Air Forces. Of the 4,687 men 
involved, 1,530 had qualified for aviation 
cadet, glider pilot or service pilot, and 
were not given the option of leaving the 
Army. Those who withdraw immediately 
become subject to Selective Service. 
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States News to you. Take a look at it. On the bottom line of the stencil is an 
abbreviation for the month and year in which your subscription expires. In 
these days of paper shortages, it’s well to keep this date in mind. For, un- 
less you send your renewal at least 60 days before such date, it may be 
some time before your subscription can be reinstated. 
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Sky Snakes 


Look again. Those sinuous white shapes 
are neither serpents nor ribbons of con- 
fetti. They’re condensed vapor trails in 
the dark, frosty blue of the upper air. 


The straight ones flow back from the 
engines of Boeing Flying Fortresses. If 
you look closely at the others—the twist- 
ing, writhing, climbing ones — you will 
se tiny black specks at their tips. Those 
ae allied fighter planes adding their 
protection to the deadly fire of the Forts’ 
jo-calibre guns. == 

Every maneuver known to combat 
fying has been used by German airmen 
in their endeavor to stop the Forts. They 
have tried coming in from every point 


of the compass—from above—from be- 
low. With desperate ingenuity, the 
Luftwaffe has devised new tactics and 
new weapons — air-to-air bombing — 
rocket guns — mass attacks. But they 
have never yet succeeded in turning back 
the Fortress crews from their targets. 


The development of daylight preci- 
sion bombing is one of America’s great 
sagas. It is an epic of brave and skilful 
men — gunners, radiomen, navigators, 
bombardiers and pilots; of steadfast 
ground crews; of untiring staff work; 
and of the Forts themselves, designed 
and built by Boeing to handle the tough- 


est task in air warfare. 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Flying Fortresses performed almost 
unbelievable miracles through the early 
days of the war and are today the back- 
bone of the mightiest bombing force in 
history. Because of their record, nearly 
one-fifth of all the nation’s aircraft pro- 
duction facilities are now devoted to 


building Boeing-designed planes. 


When the mounting fury of round- 
the-clock bombing has done its part to 
win lasting victory, Boeing’s skill in 
research, design, engineering and man- 
ufacturing again will be applied to prod- 
ucts of peace. Of any such product you 
can be sure . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it's bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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, THE PLANES OF TODAY 





Milestone in Metallurgy 


In 2,000 B.C., man alloyed copper 
with tin to make bronze. 

In the 14th century, craftsmen fused 
iron with carbon to make steel. 


In the 19th century, man first suc- 
cessfully welded one ferrous metal to 
another. 

Today, as result of Fairchild en- 
gineering and research, man can now 
join aluminum to steel! 

Through its application to aircraft en- 
gines—the chemical bonding of alumi- 
num to cylinder barrels— Fairchild 
engineers have been able to achieve 
far more rapid dissipation of heat— 
greater development of horsepower 
without increasing piston displacement. 
The Al-Fin cylinder is being used ex- 


; AIRCHILD encine AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. ° 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. e 


clusively on all higher-power Ranger 
engines. 

The future of the Al-Fin principle 
in aviation and other heavy-duty in- 
dustries is assured. 

It also has wide possibilities in the 
consumer field—refrigerators and radio 
tubes, motorcycles, family planes and 
autos. In appliances for home, office, 
factory and farm, the Al-Fin process 
can effect decided improvements. 

Listed here are a few of the possible 
additional applications of the Al-Fin 
Process. 

As you consider their magnitude 
consider what makes them possible— 
the research and engineering of an or- 
ganization whose credo is ““The Touch 
of Tomorrow in the Planes of Today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Fairchi!d Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. 
Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N.Y. 








The Future of Al-Fin 


Bearings - Cylinders 


Pistons ° Brakes 


Radiators + Refrigerators 


Compressors 


Fire pumps - Motorcycles 


Auxiliary power plants 


and many others 
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Next big individual worry is to be a job worry; is to be concern over what 
happens when war contracts are cut back, when war industry suddenly slows. 

That's not an academic worry. It grows from these facts: 

Lend-Lease could end suddenly cutting off $1,100,000,000 a month in business. 

Army order cutbacks will come abruptly; will lop as much as $1,500,000,000 
a month from corporation order books. Aircraft cutbacks are a starting sample. 

Veterans back from the wars will begin to "bump" present jobholders; will 
push aside many an individual, now comfortably placed, as they take back old jobs. 

All of this relates to possible ending of German war late this year. 











Worry now starting isn't an exclusive worry. It is not limited to laborers. 

Many a businessman will find his business fading with Lend-Lease. 

Very many executives, promoted in wartime, will be demoted or displaced 
when the war orders end, when industry starts to contract to a peacetime basis. 

Many a Government worker, ordering people around in wartime, will be out of 
a job in peacetime; will make way for a returning veteran or find his job ended. 

The period to come is to be one of drastic change, of personal upsets. 

That explains the new worry in Congress. It explains the idea, now getting 
some attention, for $20 to $35 every Saturday for unemployed. It accounts for 
the idea of a $20,000,000,000 annual public-works program, federally financed. 

Congress won't approve those ideas in the foreseeable future. They simply 
serve to highlight the new worry. It is to be a growing national worry. 

















We can tell you this of U.S. postwar planning.....Pump priming of future is 
to be related more to the world than to U.S. It is to be aimed at development of 
world resources, at a raising of living standards everywhere, not just in U.S. 

That's because Government pump priming at home is not popular. It cannot be 
sold readily to Congress. It raises resentment when Government buys a farm or 
builds a home for one person and not another. But: Dollars loaned abroad do not 
create the same political reactions that dollars spent on public works at home 
create. There aren't American neighbors to watch when a Chinaman gets dollars. 

At least, that is the new theory. 

It isn't a theory that is geared to gifts. It will involve loans. Hope 
will be that U.S. will be able and willing to accept enough foreign goods to 
permit eventual repayment of those loans. U.S. will be expected to change its at-= 
titude sufficiently to be willing to permit foreigners to work for it, to act as 
an employer or a banker should act, not as a borrower and an employe must act. 

Inside official view is that U.S. hasn't learned how to live a life of Riley 
by clipping coupons, by letting other people of the world work for it. 








Now as to projected machinery for world pump priming.....if plans work: 

Lend-Lease will be turned into a temporary world lending agency; will fi- 
nance trade in the critical period after wars end. See full story on page 19. 

International Monetary Fund will provide a $2,750,000,000 cushion of dol- 
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lars to meet needs of countries that happen to run out of dollars temporarily, 
a cushion that would encourage nations in need to buy rather freely in U.S. 

A World Bank will open the way for as much as $8,000,000,000 in loans for 
use in reconstruction and development; will provide a source of long-term loans 
that can be used to buy goods produced by American industry and agriculture. 

Those are some of the plans.....if Congress accepts them. 

Then: You always must remember that the world is not broke. It has dollars 
and gold accumulated in sizable quantities. Further: U.S. in postwar will need 
to buy much from abroad. It will want rubber, sugar, oil, leather and much else. 
U.S. always buys heavily of world products when it has money to spend freely. 





Against that background.....keep this in mind: 
Britain will have at least 3,000,000,000 American dollars accumulated by her 


policy of drawing dollars to London from the Empire, giving pounds in exchange. 

Latin America will have more than $4,000,000,000 in exchange and gold. 

France will have nearly $2,500,000,000 in gold, plus some exchange. 

Holland-Belgium-Switzerland will be well supplied with gold and dollars. 

Russia will have gold and some needed commodities to offer for goods. 

So: If U.S. offers credit, too, foreign trade can provide substantial pump 
priming, can assure very important markets abroad for American products. It is 
not unreasonable to expect a $6,000,000,000 level of exports for a few years, a 
$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 level of imports. Planners expect that. 

Test of foreign pump priming will come when the time comes to settle up on 
loans. Before that time, U.S. either will have to be adjusted to a larger volume 
of imports than of exports, will have to become accustomed to letting foreigners 
work for this country or will need to write off the loans to follow this war just 
as the loans of World War I were written off. It is as simple as that. 











To turn to the war in Europe, which still is not ending..... 

U.S.-Britain-Canada in France are building up for a September-October drive. 

Russia is consolidating, is bringing up Supplies after her long advance. 
She will point to a great new offensive for September and October. 

That's to be the peri6éd of climax in Europe's war. It will be won then or 
in November, or it will go through the winter into spring, 1945. Winter is not 
a time when decisive military moves can very readily be made. 

Odds still are on the side of a knockout in the impending offensives. It 
is then that full weight of U.S. power will be brought to bear for a decision. 

And: If Hitler is not on the ropes after that, he will get a breather. 

There definitely is more reason to think that he will than that he will not 
be on the ropes at that time. End-of-war forecasts rest upon that basis. 











Mr. Roosevelt is associating himself more closely with the Pacific war; is 
moving in to share the credit for impressive victories U.S. Navy-Army-Air Forces 
are winning. Pacific operations have been strictly professional to date. 

The President is showing that he thinks Europe's war may end before election. 

There will be other dramatic moves between now and November, other gestures 
that relate the White House to the big things going on in the world. It will be 
that kind of a fourth-term campaign for Mr. Roosevelt unless he is goaded into a 
defensive position, unless he feels his chances are being hurt by the opposition. 

Mr. Dewey will build a documented case against the President; will try to 
get strongly on the offensive. He will attack with a case designed to show why 
the present Administration should be replaced. He may not stress a detailed 
outline of his own specific policies if elected. 

Election outcome is likely to be related rather closely to war events; is to 
present more problems for Mr. Roosevelt if war in Europe ends before election. 














See also pages 23, 26, 29. 
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Coverage, too, 


has a new 
concept 


Just as the arcs and great circles of 
air travel alter those conceptions of 
geography formed from the flat pic- 
tures of our school-day books, NBC 
is supplying a brand-new standard 


of news coverage. 
Wide as the world, the NBC news 


facilities are providing the American 
public with news still in the making 
... authoritative comment... that 
dwarfs the most extensive efforts of 
other days. 

With staffs multiplied many times 
over and spearheaded by H.V. Kal- 
tenborn, Lowell Thomas, Robert 
St. John, Morgan Beatty, Richard 
Harkness, John W. Vandercook and 
a host of others . . . with report- 
ers strategically located in all im- 
portant news areas... with re- 
ports compiled from the stories of 
the three great news services, AP, 
UP, INS... NBC is able to furnish 
the American public its news with 
almost unbelievable speed, accuracy 
and detail. 


Today, NBC on-the-spot broad- 
casts from all over the globe... ex- 
pert opinion, informed comment . . 
result in the average American citi- 
zen’s being better and more quickly 
informed of current events... more 
accurately posted on the news... 
than ever before. 

And that’s just the beginning. To 
all this add NBC television . . . the 
thrill of actually seeing news such 
as the invasion and the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions, films 
of which were recently televised by 
NBC. Plans now being made will 
eventually enable millions to enjoy 
NBC television . . . watch hundreds 
of events as they become headline 
news ... eyewitness more and more 
important events of the day as they 
happen. 


Look to NBC to lead in all new 
branches of broadcasting by the 
same wide margin that now makes 
it “The Network Most People Lis- 


ten to Most.”’ 





~ National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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Hi-wet strength: 
resists grease, too 





It’s PATAPAR 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is known 
‘as the “hi-wet strength” paper. You can 
soak it in water indefinitely — or boil it, 
and it will remain firm and strong. But 
that’s only one of Patapar’s unique 
qualities. It’s proof against grease, too. 
Pour oil or hot fat on Patapar and 
you'll see how it resists penetration. 


179 types 
thousands of uses 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of applications. 
Actually 179 types of Patapar have been 
perfected to fill different needs. As a 
packaging material it protects butter, 
meats, fish, cheese, milk, shortening, ice 
cream. It is used for bulk packaging 
units, liners for motor oil containers, 
rubber mold liners; also in gas masks, 
in the manufacture of Plexiglas, and 
literally thousands of other uses. 


NOTE TO BUSINESS MEN: 


With the present shortage of pulp, the 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted to 
a limited group of weights and finishes, 
and its use is confined to war assign- 
ments and essential civilian needs. 
However, we welcome inquiries from 
business men who are thinking about 
future needs. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do | 
and administrative decisions: 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably exclude bad-debt 
recoveries from income subject to excess- 
profits tax if you customarily set up re- 
serves for bad debts. The U.S. Tax Court 
in one case overrules the Treasury conten- 
tion that such recoveries should not be 
exempt from the excess-profits tax. 


* 2+ # 


YOU CANNOT always rely on a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board policy to su- 
persede the policy of a State labor relations 
board. In a decision of the New York Su- 
preme Court, it is held that the New York 
Labor Relations Board has jurisdiction to 
recognize supervisors as an appropriate 
bargaining unit, despite the NLRB hold- 
ing that supervisors and foremen cannot 
be recognized as a bargaining group. 


es # 


YOU CAN, as a meat packer, get an un- 
limited quota of new fiber shipping con- 
tainers only if the containers conform to 
specifications designated by the War Pro- 
duction Board. This order is issued to 
standardize the production of containers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get priority 
assistance in obtaining materials to make 
maternity garments if you fail to apply for 
such assistance by August 22. WPB calls 
attention to this filing date in its program 
to increase production of the garments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use structural steel for 
housing and may use steel for steel wool, 
umbrella shafts and handles. WPB includes 
these items in a list of products that can 
again be made of steel. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain lumber for house- 
hold repairs unless the homeowner needs 
the lumber in an extreme emergency case. 
WPB thus tightens its control over the 
distribution of lumber. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a processor of dried fruits, 
contract to deliver your products at 1943 
ceiling prices, with the understanding 
that prices may be adjusted later to a 
level to be established by the Office of 
Price Administration for the 1944 pack. 


YOU CAN obtain priority assistance to ~ 
obtain cotton yarn to manufacture button’ 


and buttonhole tape, hook-and-eye tape, 
and tape for snap and slide fasteners. 


Makers can get priorities for 50 per cent | 


of their quarterly consumption of yarn. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT be suspended from deal- 
ing in rationed articles because of a viola- 
tion of an OPA price ceiling. OPA issues 
this regulation to. conform with a provi- 
sion in the law that extended the Price- 
Control Act. 


* %*+ * 


YOU CAN perhaps obtain a hot-water 
storage or expansion tank without first 
having a preference rating. WPB has sus- 
pended the requirement that orders for 
such tanks must be accompanied by pref- 
erence ratings. 


e. © = 


YOU CAN now stock repair and replace- 
ment parts for commercial refrigeration 
equipment without regard to inventory re- 
strictions. WPB has removed inventory 
restrictions on these parts. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT use critical metals in 
manufacturing food processing machinery 
except in contact parts and corrosion 
points. Metals prohibited are stainless 
steel, tin, copper, nickel and chromium. 
This limitation is imposed by WPB order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now dispose of copper 
screening heretofore frozen by WPB order. 
Screening that fails to meet Army specifi- 
cations ,can be sold to civilian customers, 
but no sale of more than 50 square feet 
can be made to any one person. This 
restriction does not apply to jobbers, 
wholesalers or retailers. 


=e & *» 


YOU CAN exclude from the gross value 
of an estate the value of a minor child’s 
interest in a trust fund created by the de- 
cedent, even though trustees were author- 
ized, in their discretion, to apply the trust 
income to the maintenance and support of 
the child. This decision is made by a fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


. many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unrrep States 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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It’s been proved in war. It’s true in peace. When you 
vant tough, rugged strength . . . use steel! Especially 
tow that there are new and stronger steels—many 
if them developed in 174 United States Steel labora- 


these new steels when peace comes. In countless prod- 
ucts—furniture to fence, bicycles to awning frames. 
They will be strong, durable. And they'll carry the 





U'S-S Label... your guide to quality steel. 


tories to help fight the war. You will be able to get © 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


COMPANY - 




















BUY 
WAR BONDS 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesels have staying power 
;.. the ability to deliver low-cost, dependable 
power continuously—year after year . . . and with 
consistently low fuel and maintenance costs. 


Designed and built on the 2-cycle principle— 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesels have fewer moving parts to 
wear—and less wear on those because of slower 
operating speeds. 


If you need more power or lower-cost power, have a 
Fairbanks-Morse engineer study your problem. There is no 
obligation. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 
Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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BEHIND FDR’S PACIFIC TRIP: 
MORALE VALUE TO TROOPS : 


Why the Japs Can‘t Win Against Coming All-Out Offensive by U. S. 


Emergence of President 
as dominant figure in 
Far Eastern war theater 


President Roosevelt now is taking per- 
sonal direction of the war in the Pacific. 
The President has made ‘his leadership 
clear following his conferences at Pearl 
Harbor with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and other top 
officials in that theater. 

Mr. Roosevelt thus becomes America’s 
first war President to exercise so fully in 
a personal sense the constitutional powers 
of his office as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt is en- 
tering a presidential campaign which is to 
emphasize his work both as Commander 
of the armed forces and as Chief Execu- 
tive of the civil Government. History is 
going to be made in the months ahead by 
the President in his civil and military 
roles. 

As Commander in Chief, Mr. Roose- 
velt promises fast and heavy action 
soon in the Pacific. He assures that an 
all-out offensive to recover the Philip- 
pines is on the way. He reveals that 
General MacArthur is his personal 
selection for command of the Ameri- 
can forces that will re-enter the Phil- 
ippines. 

Big naval and air battles are im- 
plied by the Commander in Chief to 
be in store. The President wants the 
Pacific struggle to go to a knockout. 
He seems completely convinced that 
Japan cannot win. 

Then, too, in his talks with the 
fighting men and the wounded, the 
President has had a chance to lift 
the morale of the forces in a part of 
the world where some troops have 
been reported feeling neglected. 

As a world figure, Mr. Roosevelt 
now takes his place among heads of 
states who are exercising large civil 
and military powers simultaneously 
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during the war. Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister and head of the war cabinet, is 
regarded as both the civil and military 
leader of Britain. Josef Stalin, Premier 
and Marshal, is intensely active as both a 
military and a civil head. Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin have been partners 
in marshaling all civil and military re- 
sources of the three rations against Ger- 
many, whose military and civil authority 
is completely merged under the guidance 
of one man, as was the situation also in 
Italy. 

America seems to be reflecting a general 
tendency among nations to centralize civil 
and military powers in personal leaders 
in time of war. Mr. Roosevelt now repre- 
sents the United States in the world’s 
company of such powerful men. 

As a Pacific figure, President Roosevelt 
acquires a degree of leadership that he 
has not had in European affairs. There, 
he has shared with Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
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Stalin the direction of the Allied war ef- 
fort. 

But, now in the Pacific, President Roose- 
velt has the stage very largely to himself. 
One reason is that Mr. Churchill’s interest 
will continue to center in Europe until 
after Germany has fallen. A second reason 
is that Mr. Stalin has kept strictly aloof 
from the Pacific war. Then, too, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has been able to 
spare no attention from the critical affairs 
of China. Finally, the bulk of almost ev- 
erything needed to fight Japan is being 
contributed by the United States. 

Thus, Mr. Roosevelt naturally occupies 
a dominant position in a Pacific confer- 
ence. Circumstances assign to him an un- 
rivaled leadership in a vast part of the 
world that borders the Pacific. There was 
a contributing factor at Pearl Harbor: 

As a Pacific strategist, the President 
now is active in a field that hitherto has 
been left largely to America’s top admirals 
and generals. The men who have had 
the job of making strategy comprise 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. That 
body consists of Admiral William D. 
Leahy, the President’s Chief of Staff; 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff; Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. 
Fleet, and Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
mander of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 

But, this time, the President talked 
Pacific strategy and made future 
plans with the commanders in the 
areas of actual fighting. Present at 
Pearl Harbor besides General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Nimitz were Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, Jr., com- 
mander of the Third Fleet; Lieut. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., Army com- 
mander in the Central Pacific, and war 
chiefs representing the North, South 
and Southwest Pacific theaters. Of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, only Admiral 
Leahy was present. 

Thus the President fell heir to pub- 
lic attention that hitherto has been 
centered on the military and naval 
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leaders of the strategy-making board. 

Since presidential nominees naturally 
are candidates for public attention, inter- 
est in President Roosevelt’s shift of em- 
phasis to the Pacific originates partly in 
the supposed effects of his latest moves 
on his own candidacy for re-election. 

As a presidential candidate, Mr. 
Roosevelt is regarded as likely to derive 
benefits from his activity in the Pacific. 
He is transferring his leadership to the 
one of America’s two wars which is least 
likely to end suddenly before election. His 
warm greeting to General MacArthur as 
“Doug” is a gesture of good will toward 
the man who had widespread support for 
the Republican presidential nomination 
among critics of Administration war poli- 
cies. The President is considered to be 
giving his own answer now to criticisms 
that he has over-concentrated against 
Germany and neglected the Pacific war. 

Then, too, the President’s inspection of 
Pearl Harbor’s vast new defenses is re- 
garded as encouraging people to forget the 
Pear] Harbor defeat of Dec. 7, 1941. Final- 
ly, the President’s talks with servicemen, 
though nonpolitical, are considered as in- 
viting favorable responses among the men 
and their relatives. Nonpolitical trips of 
the President to the drought areas in 1936 
and to defense centers in 1940 may have 
helped him win the election. Benefits to 
his candidacy are possible again this year. 
This time, however, the background of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s activities is the great drama 
of the Pacific war. 

Regardless of political results pro or 
con, there is no doubt that President 
Roosevelt’s Pacific conferences bode ill 
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for the Japanese. Here is a preview of ac- 
tion that is coming in the Pacific: 

America’s fight for bases is going to be 
pointed next at the Philippines. The Unit- 
ed States Navy has carried that fight 
across the Pacific through the Gilbert Is- 
lands, the Marshalls and now, with the 
capture of Guam and Saipan, to the 
Marianas. Pacific fleet amphibious head- 
quarters already have been established on 
Saipan, 1,500 miles from Tokyo. 

More big bases will be needed for the 
all-out war that now is forecast by the 
President. His promise as to the Philip- 
pines points toward a drive for Manila 
Bay and for Davao, the islands’ big south- 
eastern port. The bombing attack by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s planes on Davao already 
has begun. Truk, in the Carolines, may be 
taken and used in the great offensive sys- 
tem that, like a pyramid, will have its 
broad base in the United States and its 
apex nearer and nearer to Japan. 

Ultimately there will be sea and air 
strongholds in China, and probably in For- 
mosa and the Bonin Islands. 

Why Japan can’t win. The President’s 
confidence in American victories in the 
months just ahead is based on actual 
demonstrations of U.S. strength and of 
Japanese weakness. Japan has proved her- 
self lacking in the power to hold Marianas 
bases which are absolutely vital to her. 

Japan is certain to grow weaker as the 
Marianas and the other bases which Amer- 
ica will take in the Philippines and in 
China come into progressive use. 

Eighty per cent of Japan’s total oil sup- 


. ply will be lost to her when, in the Philip- 


pines, Americans can cut off all traffic 


with the Dutch East Indies. Submarines 
will tighten steadily the screws on Japan’s 
dwindling fleet of cargo ships. American 
Superfortresses will strike more and more 
deadly blows at Japan’s steel and other 
war industries. Japan’s dependence for 
life upon imports will prove increasingly a 
source of weakness. Her food and coal 
supplies will be whittled down by block- 
ade. Huge American aircraft task forces 
will carry attacks closer until they reach 
Japan’s cities. Her fleet will be baited and 
challenged to risk a showdown fight. Once 
that fleet is lost, all Japanese hope of win- 
ning the war is gone. 

Even Japan’s Army of 1,350,000 men 
and 600,000 Chinese puppet troops in 
China and Manchuria are not the threat 
that they seem. For America’s big bomb- 
ers will wipe out the arsenals and mills 
that are the real foundations of the power 
of those armies. American factories will 


arm great numbers of Chinese. American © 
air forces and, if necessary American © 
armor, can spearhead the Chinese rifle © 
forces. Two million native troops in India © 
can be drawn upon. And Russia ultimate- ~ 


ly may come into the war. 


Japan is not now as near as Germany ~ 
to defeat. But when the forces now mov- | 
ing into position against Japan begin to ~ 
strike with full weight, and when those’ 


forces are augmented by help released 
through defeat of Germany, Japan’s doom 
will be complete and sure. 

Thus the President is linking his Pacific 
leadership with war operations which are 
to be packed with action, and which seem 
certain to go exceedingly well in the 
months just ahead. 
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_ General MacArthur, President Roosevelt and Admiral Nimitz aboard cruiser in Pearl Harbor 





Strategy conference: The President with General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz and Admiral Leahy 





Admiral Nimitz points to the ultimate target—Tokyo—on a huge wall map dur- 
ing the President's conference at Pearl Harbor with his Army and Navy leaders 

















Close-up: The President, General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz in the official automobile 




















"Offical U.S. Navy, Army Signal Corps photos 
One of the Army’s jungle training units goes through its paces for the President 


President Roosevelt in conference with General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz and Admiral Leahy 














Men of the U. S. Navy say 


letters keep up morale .. ., 


write that V-Mail letter 
today! 


The steak suppers we had in the back- 
yard ... the horseshoe pitching . . . the 
friendship of a faithful spaniel . . . 

These are the things that fill his 
letters . . . little things, small pleasures, 
but to him as to all of us, they add up 
to home. And isn’t “home” the thing 
we're fighting for . . .? 

It happens that to many of us these 
important little things include the right 
to enjoy a refreshing glass of beer. 
Cool, sparkling, friendly, beer is a sigh 


of satisfaction . . . a forehead wrinkle 
erased . . . a firm-set mouth relaxing 
into a friendly smile. 

Wholesome and satisfying, how good 
it is... as a beverage of moderation 
after a hard day’s work . . . with good 
friends . . . with a home-cooked meal. 

A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial 
importance, surely . . . yet it is little 
things like this that help mean home to * 
all of us, that do so much to build 
morale —ours and his. 


Morale is a lot of little things 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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Today, as always, the heart of this 
nation and its strength is the part- 
nership of man and woman — elo- 
quently symbolized by the man 
milling the flour and the woman 
bearing so proudly her freshly 
baked cake. This difference in skills 
between men and women creates a 
difference in interests and, impor- 
tantly, in reading interests. 
McCall’s, the magazine that thinks 
the way wemen think, is a first read- 
ing interest of one American woman 


out of every five. This is no mere 
coincidence but the direct result of 
McCall’s ability to understand 
women and speak their language. 
As a consequence, millions of women 
say with pride and affection, 
“McCall's is my magazine!” 


Painted for McCall’s by Julian E. Levi 


For women without home respon- 
sibilities there is another partner- 
ship. It is their proud privilege to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with our 
men in the Women’s Army Corps! 
And thousands of Waes are needed 
now to fill essential army jobs. For 
a booklet on the WAC write to 
McCall’s Magazine, Room 716, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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POSTWAR LEND-LEASE? 
LOANS AS BOOST TO TRADE 


How Present Setup Would Be Used to Ease World Transition to Peace 


Official belief that 
export prop is needed 
to ward off depression 


Lend-Lease is being cast for a role in re- 
conversion of the world from war to peace. 
The role for Lend-Lease would be that of 
world reconversion banker. It would serve 
to put much U.S. trade in the period that 
immediately follows war on a basis of loans 
instead of gifts. 

Already, in the case of Britain and Rus- 
sia, the shift from a gift to a payment basis 
has begun. Industrial machinery and equip- 
ment that can be used by those countries 
in commercial production after the war are 
being bought with a promise of payment 
over a period of years. 

Then, as soon as the war emergency is 
over, another step in this shift will be 
made. All goods in the Lend-Lease pipe 
line or under contract will be paid for, if 
accepted. This means that Russia may be 
entirely on a cash or 1.0.U. basis as soon 
as the German war ends, unless she should 
join up in the war on Japan. Great Britain 
would go on a cash or 1.0.U. basis as soon 
as the war with Japan ends. 

It is in the period that will follow, how- 
ever, that Lend-Lease would play the new 
role now being cast for it. 
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The new plans. Use of Lend-Lease for 
world reconversion could begin at once. 
Nations entitled to Lend-Lease could place 
orders before July 1 next year, with de- 
livery to be made up to July 1, 1948. Both 
the time of placing orders and the time of 
delivery might be extended to later dates. 
if Congress should approve. 

The next few years will be a_ period 
when there may be no International Mone- 
tary Fund with a supply of dollars from 
which other nations can draw to pay in 
part for goods bought. It will be a period 
when the proposed new world RFC will 
not yet be in good working order. It also 
will be a period when the world will need 
U.S. goods for reconstruction and when 
workers in this country may need jobs and 
farmers in this country may need markets. 
Lend-Lease would serve as the means to 
finance the sale of goods in this period. 

That, at least. is the idea. It is not mere- 
ly a passing idea. Instead, the idea and plan 
growing from it have been talked over with 
committees of Congress. Authority for car- 
rying it out now exists in the Lend-Lease 
Act, as amended April 19, 1944. This au- 
thority is contained in Section 3-C of that 
amended Act. Section 3-C permits Lend- 
Lease contracts to be made up to July 1. 
1945, and delivery of goods under those 
contracts to continue to July 1, 1948. Only 
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restriction is that the contracts must be re- 
lated to the general subject of “defense.” 

Before using Lend-Lease for postwar 
financing of world reconversion, the White 
House may want Congress to give it a new 
name, and also may want a more specific 
authorization from Congress for postwar 
lending if that lending is to be on a large 
scale and during the period after the exist- 
ing Lend-Lease Act expires next July 1. 
Unless Congress agrees, no Lend-Lease 
contracts can be made after that time. 

Funds available. Plenty of Lend-Lease 
funds will be available if Congress chooses 
to permit them to be used to finance post- 
war trade. Approximately $68,000,000,000 
in the form of direct appropriations and 
funds that can be transferred from other 
appropriations has been voted by Congress 
for Lend-Lease purposes. Of this amount. 
about $25,000,000,000 has been spent. 
That leaves than $+0,000,000,000 
which could be drawn upon to carry Lend- 
Lease forward into the period when post- 
war trade will need to be financed. 

The future of Lend-Lease is being 
studied by Leo T. Crowley, head of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and 
other officials against the background of 
the following situations: 

Russia. The U.S. is looking ahead to the 
time when Russia will be needing vast 
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The shift from a gift to a payment basis nas already begun 
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quantities of industrial equipment to off- 
set the ravages of war. Of the $5,600,000,- 
000 worth of Lend-Lease goods sent to 
Russia up to the end of last May, $775,- 
000,000 consisted of motor vehicles and 
parts, $600,000,000 of machinery, and 
$560,000,000 of metals. The U.S. supplied 
more than 200,000 trucks, jeeps and other 
vehicles, 241 locomotives, 245,000  tele- 
phones, 20,000 metal-cutting lathes, near- 
ly 3,000 presses and hammers, 500 cranes 
and 200 excavators. 

In relation to Russia’s postwar needs, 
the degree of industrialization promoted 
by the U.S. in wartime is not considered 
great. It is because Russian leaders fore- 
see the value of U.S. equipment as an aid 
in reconstruction that they are anxious 
not to have the flow of Lend-Lease goods 
stop abruptly. They have notified U.S 
officials that, as soon as the war ends, they 
want to begin paying for everything they 
receive—either in cash or in credit. In 
talks now being held, the terms of credit 
and types of payment are being worked 
out. 

Britain. Postwar Lend-Lease may be 
vital to Britain in a different way. As soon 
as the German war ends, the British war 
effort, like that of the U.S., will be geared 
entirely to the task of winning final vic- 
tory over Japan. British officials do not 
foresee any need in that period for con- 
tinuing to receive U.S. munitions and 
weapons, but they say that they still will 
need Lend-Lease food from this country 
After both wars are ended, the British ex- 
pect Lend-Lease on a gift basis to cease. 
They make it clear that they do not want 





to be on the receiving end of peacetime 


philanthropy. 

Nevertheless, Britain’s problem, in the 
first few postwar years, will be how to pay 
for the food and raw materials she must 
have if she is to get back on her feet as a 
manufacturing and exporting nation. She 
will buy wherever she can get the most 
favorable terms. The Lend-Lease machin- 
ery, already set up and functioning as a 
big-scale supply line, offers the U.S. an 
opportunity to keep that British market. 
Through the Lend-Lease channel, the U.S. 
can continue sending goods to Britain— 
not as gifts, but in trade, with payments 
to be made in cash or on a long-time credit 
basis. 

France. Trade with France after the war 
may be facilitated in a similar manner 
through the machinery of Lend-Lease. 
Like Russia, France will have a serious 
problem of reconstruction. Factories, 
schools, hospitals, railways, bridges, high- 
ways, waterworks and power plants have 
been destroyed. Estimates are that $2,000,- 
000,000 in reconstruction will be needed as 
soon as possible after that country is lib- 
erated from the Germans. Months and 
years would pass by before French busi- 
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ness firms and French governmental units 
could be reorganized and undertake this 
reconstruction through ordinary financing 
methods. In this situation, the Lend-Lease 
machinery could permit U.S. industry to 
fill the gap without waiting. 

China. Before Japan is defeated, the 
prospect is that China will be the main 
recipient of Lend-Lease war materials 
After that, China will face a vast problem 
of reconstruction. Chinese leaders, aiming 
at improving their transportation system, 
modernizing their agriculture and building 
up their industry, are talking of postwar 
projects running into many billions. Their 
country now has low production and low 
purchasing power, and can buy only on a 
long-term credit basis. If the U.S. wants 
to make sales in the Chinese market, Lend- 
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Lease could provide the channel during 
the immediate postwar period. 

Latin America and the Middle East. 
Postwar use of Lend-Lease machinery to 
facilitate exports to Latin America and 
the Middle East appears unlikely, how- 
ever. The Latin-American countries have 
been supplying the U.S. with large 
amounts of war materials, and they have 
a plentiful supply of U.S. dollars with 
which to buy through ordinary commer- 
cial trade. As to the Middle East, civilian 
supplies already are going through cash 
purchase channels. 

The problem of payment. The real prob- 
lem, in connection with the use of Lend- 
Lease in postwar business, would be wheth- 
er the U.S., in the long run, could afford 
to receive payment. Immediate terms 
would not be difficult to work out. They 
could be arranged to suit the particular 


‘situation of the borrower. Russia has gold 


and raw materials to offer at once, and has 
rich resources that assure her productive 
future. Britain, with long experience as a 
manufacturing nation, needs only a start 
to regain her ability to pay. France has 
more than $2,500,000,000 of gold and other 
assets to start off with. China, on the 
other hand, has little basis of payment 
now, and anyone extending her credit must 
do it on very long terms and go on faith 
in her future. 

But, regardless of the soundness of the 
cash or credit terms that might be worked 
out, the U.S. never could receive payment 
unless she is willing ultimately to accept 
a greatly increased volume of imports. By 
exporting on a loan basis now, this coun- 
try could postpone the day of reckoning 
for 10 or 20 years. But eventually, as a 
creditor nation, she would face a definite 
choice. Either she would have to accept 
payment on her loans in the form of goods 
and services, or else she would have to 
write off the loans and call them gifts. 

Effect of foreign trade monopolies. 
One development that may cause the U.S. 
Government to retain the Lend-Lease ma- 
chinery in postwar is the fact that foreign 
governments are turning more and more to 
monopolies for handling their exports and 
imports. Russia long has had a foreign 
trade monopoly. Britain is talking about 
a system of “bulk purchase” by her Gov- 
ernment. In France, all foreign trade prob- 
ably will be handled by the French Gov- 
ernment for the first year or two after the 
war. In order to keep United States ex- 
porters and importers from operating at 
a disadvantage, the United States Gov- 
ernment may have to assume some cor- 
responding function. For such a purpose, 
the Lend-Lease machinery already is at 
hand. 

The U. S. need for markets. The most 
compelling reason for continuing Lend- 
Lease in postwar, however, is to guard 
this country against the shock of an abrupt 
stoppage. At present, U.S. exports are run- 
ning at the rate of about $1,500,000,000 
a month. Of this amount, nearly $1,200,- 
000,000 is Lend-Lease. If all Lend-Lease 
were suddenly to terminate, exports would 
drop to around $300,000,000 a month. 
Such a drastic reduction would immediate- 
ly plunge the United States into partial 
depression. 

Thus the new role now being planned 
for Lend-Lease is seen not merely as a 
device to keep the U.S. in the middle of 
the postwar trade picture, but as an aid 
in preventing depression and unemploy- 
ment at home. Officials believe that, by 
planning in advance and placing contracts 
now for postwar delivery, U.S. business 
can go a long way toward bridging the gap 
between war and peace. Whether Congress 
agrees will become evident in the months 
that are ahead. 
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THREE STORIES ABOUT THE BAZOO . : / 


Invasion Story 


* A German fort was causing considerable trouble to an American 
landing party. One soldier detached himself from the party, and waded 
ashore with a Bazooka. With one shot he knocked out the fort, and 
the Germans surrendered.—From a report from the European theatre. 


Jungle Story 


* A Yank on patrol suddenly came upon two Japanese tanks. He 


slipped behind a tree, and let go at the nearest tank. The first. rocket 
from his Bazooka blew up the tank, and its exploding ammunition set 
off the second tank. Score, two tanks with one shot!—From a report 


from the South Pacific. 


Home Front Story 


* Back of the action stories of the 
Bazooka on the fighting front is an 
action-packed home front story of 
how the Bazooka was built. 


On May 21, 1942, a U. S. Army 
pursuit ship slipped into an airport 
near a G-E plant. It carried an 
Army Ordnance officer, and instruc- 
tions for General Electric to design 
and produce within thirty days several 
thousand rocket guns—an assignment 
so important that it took precedence 
over all other ordnance in the country. 

Twenty-four hours later a G-E 
engineer came up with the design. 

Four days later the first gun was 
turned out. ; 

Then came the tests, at Aberdeen. 
For more than two weeks the Bazooka 
was tested and developed and ime 
proved until it had proved itself as a 


first class fighting weapon. Two men 
could ‘handle it easily—one in an 
emergency—yet the Bazooka fired a 
projectile that could knock out a tank. 
All that remained was to produce 
the quota, several thousand Bazookas, 
within the remaining eight days! 
G-E men and women did it. Parts 
were rushed by plane and taxicab. 
Men and women worked through 
their lunch hours, and stayed over to 
help the next shift. And seven days 
after production started, while the 
first Bazookas produced had already 
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been rushed into action on the Russian 
and North African fronts, the quota 
was made, with eighty-nine minutes 
to spare! 

Since then General Electric has 
turned out hundreds of thousands of 
Bazookas, but the story of how the 
first several thousand were produced 
remains a tribute to G-E workmen, 
and another example of how G-E 
engineering and manufacturing ex- 
perience work to meet America’s 
needs—in war, and peace. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


A $25 Bond Will Buy a Bazooka—Buy War Bonds—Keep All the Bonds You Buy 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-614C-211 


HEAR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: “THE G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA” SUNDAY 
10 P.M. EWT, NBC—"THE WORLD TODAY” NEWS, EVERY WEEKDAY 6:45 P.M. EWT, ces. 





THE CAT THAT MISCOUNTED 


We were about to heave an old boot 
at this cat on the back fence. Then 
we remembered shoe rationing. 

“Whatsa matter,” we said instead, 
“why all the wailing?” 

“Listen, chum, you'd wail, too,” the 
cat complained. “I mislaid a life!” 

Being pretty sleepy, that sort of 
shook us up. “One life. Mislaid. 
Hmmn,” we said, “let’s see, we know 
you had nine to start with. What 
happened to ’em all?” 


“We-ell, when I was just a kit,” said 


the cat, “I talked back to a police dog 
who caught me overparking. That 
was one. Then, I was curious to find 
out whether it’s true about cats and 
curiosity. It is. ‘That made two... .” 

We let the cat run on, reminiscing. 
Suddenly he stopped, and started wail- 
ing again. 

“Somewhere I got careless and lost 
count,” he said, “and now | don’t know 
whether this makes eight or m-m- 
maybe nine. It’s a regular cat-astrophe, 


- that’s what it is!” 





Like this cat, American business 


cannot afford to grow careless. 


Business men consider accurate, up- 
to-the-minute figures an essential of 
good management. That’s why, in 
their offices, you see Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 


modern Comptometer methods, 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1726 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 
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Our New Land Routes to China: 
Opening of Seaport Still Vital Need 


A new move is coming in the fight to 
break Japan’s blockade of China. The 
nove will seek to link the new Ledo Road 
fom India with the old Burma Road to 
Kunming. 

Some reports appearing in the United 
States have hailed the Allies’ capture of 
Myitkyina in Northern Burma as _ nearly 
finishing the job. American trucks loaded 
with war supplies have been described as 
about ready to start rolling over the 
Burma Road into China, to turn the tide 
of the war against the Japanese. 

But the map on this page shows that in 
fact a vital gap between the two roads 
still must be closed. The road is built 170 
miles from Ledo. But a stretch of 100 
miles still is unfinished te Mogaung and 
Myitkyina. From that point eastward, the 
country is so rugged that the building of 
ashort cut to the Burma Road probably 
is out of the question. So the Japanese 
must be cleared from an existing trail to a 
Burma Road branch at Bhamo, 80 miles 
as the crow flies, and that trail improved. 
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Chinese forces, coming down the Burma 
Road itself, still must mop up Lungling 
and Tengyueh and clear the Japanese from 
about 100 miles of road to Bhamo. Thus, 
much sweating and fighting in the wilds 
of Burma and Yunnan will be needed 
before the Burma Road actually can be 
opened. 

Actually, even the closing of that gap is 
just one step in a long fight. The costs in 
money, in effort, in lives and in suffering 
of that fight are one of the untold stories 
of the war. The struggle has gone on con- 
tinuously since March, 1942, when Japa- 
nese troops cut the Burma Road and fas- 
tened a stranglehold upon China. 

First step was the opening, one month 
after the Burma land route was cut, of 
an aerial Burma Road. For 28 months, 
American transport planes have been fly- 
ing over the Himalayas. Some fliers have 
been killed and others have been lost for 
weeks after forced landings in the jungle. 

Next step was the building of the Ledo 
Road and the reconquest of North Burma. 


U.S. Army engineers have performed mir- 
acles of construction in the rugged Naga 
Hills. American, Chinese, British and In- 
dian troops have suffered substantial cas- 
ualties fighting malaria, mud, jungle and 
Japanese. Combined: burdens of war and 
tropical disease wrecked the morale and 
caused the disbanding of the American 
Commando unit, Merrill’s Marauders. And 
now, a Chinese official estimates that five 
to six months more will be needed to get 
the Burma Road again into operation. 

Third step is the building by U.S. Army 
engineers of a pipe line to carry oil in biz 
volume to Allied forces in China—a proj- 
ect that is vital to expansion of Allied 
bombing operations against Japan. Loca- 
tion of the pipe line is secret. 

Finally, the Burma Road, even when 
re-opened, is not expected to make pos- 
sible any real land offensive in China 
against the Japanese. The Road may carry 
30,000 tons of freight a month, or perhaps 
three or four shiploads, which is only 
a drop in the bucket in terms of the 
needs of modern war. The Burma Road 
would just help China to hang on until 
big-scale aid arrives by sea. That is why 
landings and opening of sea routes into 
China are considered vital to smash Ja- 
pan’s blockade. 
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UNRRA’‘s Limited Job in Europe 


Desire of Devastated Nations to Handle Own Rehabilitation Problems 


Allied agency seen confined 
to welfare work and aiding 
of displaced populations 


The Allies now are face to face with the 
job of providing relief and rehabilitation 
for countries of Europe that have been 
overrun by the Nazis. 

Cities and countrysides that are laid 
waste must be put back in order. In Eu- 
rope alone there are 20,000,000 displaced 
persons who must be rounded up and re- 
turned to their homes. The normal flow 
of goods and services must be re-estab- 
lished, and commerce and industry re- 
sumed. Epidemics threaten here and there. 
That calls for medical supplies and health 
controls. And each country has to be as- 
sured of enough food until its crops 
come in. 

_ Now, this job was foreseen and planned 
for. But it is turning out, as the devastat- 
ed areas are recaptured. tiat there is a 
development which was not generally fore- 
seen. This development is that the nations 
which have been overrun by war are not 
as helpless as had been feared. They are 


proving able and eager to help themselves. 
Thus, the first international organization 
formed to do a postwar job is finding that 
the individual nations are taking much of 
its job away. 
international 
Forty-four 


organization — is 
created 


This 
UNRRA. 


nations 


SS 


UNRRA (the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) to render 
emergency aid after the military had 
passed on, to help rebuild and restore, al- 
ways with emphasis on human needs, But 
in many devastated countries it now ap- 
pears that UNRRA may have little to do. 

France. A case in point is France. As 
the war sweeps on, thousands become 
homeless, utilities are destroyed, business 
is interrupted, highways and rail lines are 
damaged, crops and livestock suffer. 

Obviously, the Army will meet some of 
the needs that arise, but only those neces- 
sary to wage war. Seaports, many utili- 
ties, transport lines and some emergency 
facilities for the population will be re- 
established. But food and clothing and 
medicine will be needed in many areas. 
Homes and industries must be rebuilt, 
services and supplies furnished, popula- 
tions restored. 

The French Committee of National 
Liberation has both a short-term and a 
long-term plan to meet these needs. A 
mission has been in the U.S. negotiating 
contracts with the Government and _ busi- 
nessmen. Foods, medicines, clothing, seeds 
and fertilizers will be bought for a 
six-month emergency program. Raw ma- 
terials, machinery and _ transportation 
equipment will be bought for the three- 
year program. The French talk of $2,000,- 
000,000 in gold they are willing to spend 
for such rehabilitation. 





—Official British photo 


ONE OF UNRRA’S REFUGEE CAMPS IN MIDDLE EAST 


... hands aren’t as helpless as some expected 
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UNRRA probably will handle only dis. 
placed persons in France and do some wel- 
fare and public health work. 

Italy. There is no indication that UNRRA 
will take over in Italy or that the Allies 
plan any rehabilitation work there. This is 
true despite the fact that Italy is the 
sorest relief problem that the Allies have, 
That part of Italy recaptured from the 
Germans is still under the Allied Military 
Government, which is not a welfare or- 


ganization. The country is undernour- 
ished, war torn, sick of military 


occupation and longs for an opportunity 
to help itself. But AMG probably will 
hold on. UNRRA is not legally permitted 
to take over relief in any enemy country 
without agreement by its 44-nation coum 
cil. The council will meet September 15 in 
Montreal. Director General Herbert H. 
Lehman is expected at that time to ask 
what policy shall be adopted toward help 
to enemy countries. 

It is likely UNRRA will agree to go 
into Italy only to operate refugee camps 
for AMG. The policy as to Italy probably 
will apply also to Germany, Rumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and _ possibly to 
Finland. , 

Balkans. The next relief problem may be 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania. Mr, Leh- 
man has been asked by the Army to have 
workers and supplies ready. A staff now 
is being trained for Balkan service. Greece 
is the Allies’ neediest case. 

Poland. Next to Greece, Poland may re- 
quire most help. But what this job will be 
no one knows until more certainty exists 
about who will control Poland. 

Russia. Textiles and seeds may be wanted 
from UNRRA by Russia. Talks to this 
effect are under way. UNRRA collects 
where it can. It has $500,000,000 on hand, 
with United Nations promises of $2,000, 
000,000. 

Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway. 


The smaller countries also want to handle | 


their own relief, calling on UNRRA only 
for professional assistance. 


Officially seven months’ old, UNRRA 


has spent most of the time in prepara- | 


tion. However, it has sent 40,600 tons a 
month of food, clothing, farm and indus- 
trial equipment 
about 50,000 refugees have been given 
care in Middle East camps. 

Now the period of preparation is over. 
But meantime the job outlook has 
changed. Nations are rising from ruins of 
war and are helping themselves. UNRRA 
is still ready to help where it can. 
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Rubber insulated wire forms the 
dectrical nerve system of modern 
var-craft. Miles of it are needed in 
abattleship, hundreds of feet go 
into a bomber or heavy tank. 


Older production methods—in- 
wlving separate coating, vulcaniz- 
ing and coiling operations—were 
too slow to meet wartime demands. 
§% a continuous process was de- 
veloped which applies the rubber 
overing, vulcanizes and tests it, 
aid winds the finished wire on reels 
-all at speeds of 60 to 1,200 fpm. 
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* WESTINGHOUSE 





ENGINEERING 


So Westinghouse engineers ap- 
plied the Rototrol, an electrical de- 
vice originally developed to control 
the starting and stopping of high 
speed elevators. In this application, 
it functions to maintain constant 
tension and wire speed as the 
take-up builds up from empty to 
full reel. A higher quality, more 
uniform product, along with re- 
duced machinery maintenance, 
results from the use of this sensi- 
tive regulator. 


Applying electrical devices to 
new production processes is an im- 
portant function of Westinghouse 
Engineering Service. It’s a service 
equipped to help you solve any 
power problem. Westinghouse Elec- 


_tric & Manufacturing Co., P. O. 


Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. j-91058 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES.. 


Westinghouse 
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OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS—— JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC-~TED MALONE, MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 P.M. EWT, BLUE NETWORK 
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REELING OFF “WAR NERVES” BY THE MILE 











B.S." 
HOW eWwoIe @ CAN" 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of existing 
equipment, maintenance, material 
substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems .. . let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconversion 
to postwar needs. 


— 
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NEW STRIDES IN RADIO 


Rapid Civilian Growth After War for FM and Standard Broadcasting 


Scramble for stations. 
Better service promised 
as competition increases 


Radio is getting set for a new boom in 
postwar. The boom is expected to be 
touched off when the ending of both wars 
frees frequency modulation broadcasting— 
FM—for large-scale civilian development. 
This new type of static-free, high-fidelity 
broadcasting faces a growth rivaling that 
of standard radio broadcasting when it 
emerged from its infancy in the 1920s. 

FM will create more broadcasting. 
Where only 900 stations can find places 
on the air now, frequency modulation can 
add 2,000 to 3,000. The reason is that FM 
signals have a short range—up to 50 miles 
for good reception. This permits many sta- 
tions fairly close together to use the same 
radio channel without interfering with one 
another. Costs are low, too. Small stations 
can be built for as little as $15,000. 

With these advantages, FM stations af- 
ford businessmen and others the best op- 
portunity they have had in years to get 
into broadcasting. Already many are filing 
applications for Government licenses, to 
be acted upon when equipment becomes 
available after the war. 

Television also is scheduled for big de-- 
velopment, probably a little later than FM. 

Standard broadcasting, too, is showing 
signs of boom. Nearly three times as many 
stations are changing hands as a year ago. 
These stations bring prices as high as 10 
times the value of their physical assets. 
The high prices suggest an attempt to get 
into FM on the ground floor by way of 
standard broadcasting, as well as to share 
in present high profits of standard broad- 
casting. The prices also indicate to Chair- 
man James L. Fly and other members of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
that buyers are paying for radio channels 
that the law reserves as public property. 

The scramble for stations now and the 
boom that is coming raise questions about 
where the best opportunities are to be 
found in broadcasting, and when the big 
new developments in radio will come. 
Questions are raised, too, about what the 
changes will mean to radio listeners. 

As of today the outlook is the following: 

Prospects for FM. The new-type broad- 
casting is far advanced, needing only 
changes of design and frequency to fit the 
civilian market. Government clearance for 
large-scale operations was given before 
Pearl Harbor. 
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Opportunities are most numerous and 
attractive to the 579 American cities of 
more than 10,000 population that have no 
stations of their own. Many of the 15,000 
cities and towns of fess than 10,000 popu- 
lation also offer good prospects. Programs 
can be shaped around local affairs and 
interests. Revenues can come largely from 
local advertising. 

Service areas. FM coverage, at best, will 
be regional. Big rural areas will continue to 
be served by high-power standard stations. 

FM stations on the air now number 


ee 
* 
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only 45. Seven more are under construc- 
tion. Listening audiences for FM are 
small, as yet, not only because there are 
few broadcasting stations, but because 
only 500,000 of the new-type receiving 
sets are in the hands of the public. This 
compares with 60,000,000 sets that can 
receive standard programs, but not FM. 

License applications have increased to 
244. A majority of applicants are owners 
of standard stations. Well over one third 
are newspapers or affiliates, some already 
in broadcasting. A flood of applications is 
expected after the war. The CIO is urging 
member unions to seek licenses and build 
FM stations. 

The change-over from standard broad- 
casting to FM will be gradual, probably 
never complete. It is likely to start in a 
small way soon after the German war ends. 
Then, perhaps early in 1945, some FM 





FCC CHAIRMAN FLY BEFORE TELEVISION CAMERAS 
... is there trespassing on public property? 


transmitters and receiving sets will be 
made, along with many more of the stand. 
ard type. All production will be limited, 
because 75 per cent of the radio manufae. 
turing industry is expected to be held in 
production for the Pacific war. The f 
year of big production after the Japane 
war ends will be devoted chiefly to rushi 
standard sets to the market. Then, 
really big production of new-type sets j 
expected to start, with FM developi 
along the following lines: ; 

FM broadcasting will grow up side 
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side with standard broadcasting. There 4 
plans to make standard network prograit 
available to FM stations. Later, FM 
expected to develop networks of its own] 

Many sets for listeners will be made # 
receive only FM broadcasts. Others 
continue to be made to receive only stané 
ard broadcasts. The more expensive ¢0 
sole sets will be made to receive both typ 
of programs. 

Prices of FM table model sets are @ 
pected to be 10 to 20 per cent higher tha 
standard sets. Sets to receive both typ 
of programs may cost 25 to 30 per cé 
more than comparable standard sets. 

Full development of FM will take fiv 
to six years, or even longer. Opinions diffe 
about the time, as about the extent of t 
development. But there is agreement th 
there is a lot of business ahead for bro 
casting and radio manufacturing. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


[IMAGINATION 
IN RESEARCH 


HOW IT WORKS FOR YOU-IN WAR-—IN PEACE 


Using polarized light to study stresses in metal 


Imagination lights tomorrow’s road, Imagination and curiosity work together to direct Chrysler 
Corporation research. Chrysler scientists and inventors 


explores today for clues to tomorrow, ie ape mane 4 it 
‘ study materials, weather and roads . . . finding new ways to 

hunts better ways for you to live and travel. ,ake products that will give you more and better service. 
el . That’s why many important car developments have come 
Imagination digs out the secrets of metals; first from Chrysler Corporation: 4-wheel hydraulic brakes, 
all-steel bodies, floating power, fluid drive and many others. 


finds ways to outwit wear and weather. Imagination stimulates the entire producing and operat- 
ing Chrysler organization. For the discoveries, methods and 


experience of all its Divisions are made available to each. 
force in research that gives special Today, Chrysler Corporation produces war equipment, 

| 8 Ctevcinn-€ : including tanks, anti-aircraft guns, bomber engines, ammuni- 
character to all Chrysler Corporation tion, aircraft assemblies, army trucks. After Victory, we 
products — for war or for peace. again can make quality automobiles and trucks for you. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH . DODGE - DESOTO -e« CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines OILITE Powdered Metal Products 
—_—— 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


it corrects weakness, harnesses strength, 


Imagination is the unrestricted, inquiring 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





Firestone 


PRODUCING FOR WAR x PREPARING FOR PEACE 7” 
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ROM all of Firestone’s 48 factories “a 
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come hundreds of different war materials ; cadus 

made from rubber, metal and plastic. And & < \ 
most of these products are designed to . ad of 


safeguard the lives of our fighting men. a , Ame 
° : ° : 3 3 trou 
Protecting lives is nothing new for . 
grow 


Firestone. For more than 40 years, Firestone | ook 

Tires have been doing that. Insistence on 7 / 

safety led to Firestone’s development of 

such patented and exclusive construction 

features as the extra-strong Safti-Lock Gum- 

Dipped Cord Body with Safti-Sured 

Construction, the extra-mileage Gear-Grip 

Tréad and extra-life Vitamic Rubber. a eed ail 
After victory, Firestone will concentrate | : | | the 

on making and selling an even wider variety Eg have 

of peacetime products which will provide | 

even greater safety and economy. It is 

toward that goal that Firestone, while pro- 

ducing for war, is also preparing for peace. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over the complete Coast-to-Coast N. B. C. Network. 
Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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U.S. HEMISPHERE TROUBLES: 
NATIONS’ FIGHT FOR MARKETS 


Britain, Russia and Canada as Rivals for Latin-American Business 


Prospect that this country 
will get big share of orders 
despite strong challenge 


A fight for Latin-American markets 
among the U.S., Britain, Russia and Can- 
ada is shaping up rapidly. Britain and 
this country see the Hemisphere as a cash 
outlet for billions of dollars in postwar 
manufactures. Russia considers the Amer- 
icas as a source of raw materials needed 
for reconstruction. Canada is starting from 
scratch to try to find outlets for her new 
industries in non-Empire countries. 

All of this contributes to a new feeling 
of strength and importance in Latin- 
American nations, and to signs of possible 
trouble for the U.S. political problems are 
growing, along with the economic. Russia, 
aware of U.S. interest in Poland and Iran, 
is taking a political as well as an economic 
interest in Mexico and the other American 
countries. Britain is not sacrificing her 
close economic ties with Argentina, despite 
our arguments with the Argentine military 
clique. 

The resulting pattern is one of some 
confusion. Underneath it all, howeyer, is 
the fact that Latin America by 1945 will 
have accumulated more than $4,000,000,- 









MEXICAN STEEL 
- » - t© complement—not compete 
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000 in gold and foreign exchange. The fact, 
too, is that this country, after the war, 
will need materials to rebuild inventories, 
to satisfy pent-up purchasing power and 
the sightseeing urge of the American peo- 
ple. Informed Washington observers feel 
that U.S. exports to Latin America can 
well rise to the $1,000,000,000-a-year mark 
for a few postwar years. This compares 
with 1943 exports of $800,000,000, and is 
a volume of dollars that can mean sub- 
stantial orders for many U.S. firms. 

In Latin America, the U.S. more than 
any other nation, has the inside track. In- 
ter-American co-operation in war is count- 





SOUTH AMERICAN SHOP 
.- . . @ hard-cash outlet 


ed upon to turn many buyers to U.S. prod- 
ucts. This country will be the first to have 
goods available to sell after the war. When 
looked at realistically, officials think they 
can see this much: 

Mexico is ready to spend $300,000,000 
for U.S. machinery and equipment, when 
it becomes available. This compares with 
$80,000,000 imported from this country in 
1938. New spending is being planned for 
maximum benefit to Mexico’s economy. It 
includes a new long-range development 
program, details of which are being kept 
secret from foreign competitors, but which 
is several times as big as the $24,000,000 
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BRAZILIAN COFFEE 


... to the consumer—an essential 


1944 program. This program depends on 
American machinery. 

Despite these plans and a record gold 
balance, Mexico is becoming jittery about 
her economy. Instead of selling silver, she 
now needs U.S. silver for coiage to com- 
bat serious inflation. Foreign capital is 
buying up the most profitable businesses, 
is driving prices beyond levels that Mexi- 
cans can afford to pay. To fight this, Mex- 
ico temporarily is requiring foreigners to 
obtain special approval for buying up cer- 
tain properties. A long-term proposal to 
limit foreign investments in Mexican firms 
to 49 per cent is under study. 

Despite limitations, U.S. firms are join- 
ing with Mexican capital to produce farm 
machinery, Diesel engines, steel, refrig- 
erators, movies and other products for sale 
in Latin America. Mexico is sufficiently 
stable, politically, to warrant such invest- 
ment. She holds a special position with re- 
gard to the U.S. Her transportation sys- 
tem is closely tied to ours, is partly owned 
by U.S. interests. Her new industries are 
planned to complement, rather than to 
compete, with U.S. manufactures. 

Brazil with 45,000,000 people, compared 
with 20,000,000 for Mexico, holds close to 
$800,000,000 in gold and foreign credits, 
mostly dollars. She is set to buy $100,000,- 
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... liberal credits may be needed to keep the markets tipped in favor of American traders 


000 worth of U.S. machinery immediately, 
mainly for textile mills. Brazil has mis- 
sions in this country looking for railroad 

"and river transportation equipment to the 
value of $35,000,000. 

One obstacle facing some U.S. exporters 
is the fact that Brazil’s new consumer in- 
dustries, unlike Mexican plants, largely 
compete with U.S. industries. This brings 
the problem of shifting American exports 
from soft consumer goods to heavier items. 

Brazil is protecting 
these new consumer industries from for- 
eign competition. Recently, duties on plate 
glass were doubled to keep domestic pro- 
ducers in business. Now, Brazil is tending 
the other way. She is reléasing compulsory 
savings for investment in new industries 

materials when 


undecided about 


based on domestic raw 
these industries are considered able to do 
business without protective measures. Bra- 
zil’s planned and potential development 
is so large that U.S. business can expect 
to increase its volume of trade, despite 
reduction of exports in lines which Brazil 
can produce at home. 

Argentina could be the principal market 
in Latin America, but isn’t, even though 
she holds above $1,250.000,000 in gold and 
foreign exchange. British-Argentine trade 
relations effectively limit U.S. exports. 
Argentina’s dollar exchange rate is pegged 
to make U.S. goods more expensive than 
British goods. Britain Argentine 
meats that we refused to buy. Recent 
changes of Government in Argentina, 
whatever their political complexion, have 
been aimed at maintaining this rigid rela- 
tionship. It is the principal reason why 
the United States does not impose sanc- 
tions against Argentina’s nationalist Gov- 
ernment. We may yet do so after the 


buys 
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elections if the German war is_ over. 

Regardless of what this country does, 
Argentina is out to set up its own sphere 
of influence. Her projected customs unions 
with Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia and 
Chile are no empty threat. Imports from 
these countries are exempt from buying 
foreign exchange at official rates from 
authorized agencies. In turn, Argentina is 
buying up their sterling credits, supplying 
them with pesos to buy in Argentina, and 
adding to her own sterling balances. These 
credits won’t be used to buy U.S. goods. 

This does not mean this country. will 
lose its export trade to Argentina. Even 
in 1939, we sold Argentina $54,000,000 in 
goods, against $62,000,000 sold by Britain. 
The Argentine militarists are willing to 
buy from anybody what they need most— 
machinery, tools, and heavy equipment. 
Increased Argentine manufacturing is less- 
ening the supremacy of the great agricul- 
tural surpluses—wheat, corn, linseed, flax. 

Chile is the extreme example of an econ- 
omy built on stilts—nitrates and copper. 
At the moment, we are buying more from 
Chile than we need, just to support her 
economy. Chile. more than other coun- 





tries, is planning to lessen reliance on her 
export industries, has done well in setting 
up new industries. fisheries, transport. 
Most of the necessary equipment comes 
from the U.S. 

Peru and Chile. before the war, bought 
almost as much from Germany as from 
this country, $39,000,000 against $50,000,- 
000 in 1989. The U.S. has more than made 
good the lack of German goods. Now, how- 
ever, Britain is taking most of Peru’s sur- 
plus cotton. British market studies in 
Peru are aimed at setting a patterx for 
all Latin America. Peru’s balance of trade 





with the U.S. has been one of the smallest 
in the Hemisphere. Outlook for U.S. ex- 
ports there is less favorable than elsewhere. 

Colombia and Venezuela. In 1939, 
Germany was this country’s closest com- 
petitor in Colombia and Venezuela, sell- 
ing $23,000,000 worth of goods, against 
$119,000,000 exported by this country, 
Germany’s trade was barter and will ac- 
crue to the U.S., once supplies again be- 
come available. 

Venezuela has set up a $20,000,000 
credit for industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, is spending 37 per cent of its 
budget. or $17,000,000, for public works. 
Oil companies are expanding drilling, pipe- 
line and refinery capacity. Henry Kaiser 
and Andrew Higgins, U.S. industrialists, 
have large-scale programs lined up for 
postwar Venezuela. All this adds up to 
increased demand for American goods. 

In summary, the outlook for U.S. trade 
with Latin America is favorable. This does 
not mean it can be had for the asking. 
New consumer industries in Latin Amer- 
ica means a shift in the type of U.S. ex- 
ports. Products must be tailored to the 
market in order to compete with Europe 
and Canada. Sales tor cash may have to 
give way to liberal credits. 

Russia has entered a diplomatic wedge 
in Mexico, is renewing contacts with other 
countries. She buys where she wants to 
sell, and we may have to follow suit. But 
it is difficult to see what manufactures 
Russia can sell. U.S. credits earned in war, 
U.S. purchases of raw materials, and 
money spent by tourists can prime the 
trade pump for many years. All are 
counted on to give this country the de- 
ciding edge in trading with Latin America 
at greater than prewar volumes. 
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SO YOU'RE IN 
THE DRIVER'S SEAT! 


THE SNIPER’S bullets are still ping-ing... 
and you’re being called on for everything 
from grading to pushing over pill boxes. 
That’s when you find yourself whispering, 
“Brother, this dozer’s just GOT to go through!” 

And that means that the hydraulic sys- 
tem which operates these efficient machines 
must not falter—even when oil, circulating 
at low pressure, is stepped up to a punish- 
ing high. 

It means that hose and packing must 
take heavy punishment—be capable of 


rallest , withstanding extreme working pressures. 
ee | & . United States Rubber engineers have de- 
1939, :< veloped types of hose and packing able to 
com- 5 a withstand this rugged treatment. The hose 
* sell- : \ A ' has wire-braided plies able to take heavy 
a > ¥ duty. Packing rings are automatic in action, 
ill ac- : a responsive to pressure changes under tem- 
in be- \ i peratures ranging from -40° to 400° F. 
10.000 i pi Your equipment may never be put to 
| de- zr $ a such rigorous tests, but the greater margin 
“2 ; ie LOM of safety and dependability assures you 


pipe- longer, more trouble-free service. 
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HYDRAULIC CONTROL— Consists of pumps to create power, valves U. S. MATCHLESS PACKING SETS—Are now being 
to direct it, a jack to apply it. U.S. Hose and Packing, both utilizing delivered in huge quantities to “‘dozer” manufac- 
synthetic rubber, are impervious to destructive action of grease, oils, turers, Army Engineers, Seabees. Molded to accurate 
solvents and hydraulic fluids and capable of handling oil-pressures sizes; special top and bottom rings for square or 
of enormous force. bevel stuffing boxes. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Ctontea 








This is supposed to be a war to establish firmly 
everywhere the Four Freedoms. 

One of these is known as “Freedom of Information.” 

And yet our own Government—through the War 
Department—has violated the basic principle of “Free- 
dom of Information” by denying to our troops full 
information concerning the operations of their Govern- 
ment and the political and economic life of the people. 

The excuse offered by the War Department is that 
the soldier voting law makes this necessary. 

An examination of the existing statute shows that 
the War Department bureaucrats have either deliber- 
ately or inadvertently misconstrued the law. 

One is reluctant to believe that the War Department 
is trying to elect Mr. Roosevelt to a fourth term. Yet 
the narrow view taken of the existing provisions of the 
law prevents a wide dissemination in the Army the 
news of the political campaign, which, of course, means 
that the Roosevelt candidacy will benefit. For it is 
obvious that between a well-advertised personality 
like President Roosevelt and a less advertised person- 
ality like Governor Dewey, the net effect of keeping all 
information from the troops during the campaign is 
bound to be beneficial to the man in office. 

The provisions of the law merely command the War 
Department not to use Government funds to distribute 
political propaganda “designed or calculated to affect 
the result of any election for President, Vice President, 
Presidential elector, Member of the Senate, or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives.” 
Bapeeic sms Coreen 
OF CONGRESS that the War Department should 
IS DISREGARDED hf gee 

not use its funds or authority in 
distributing publications so as to influence the election. 
By withholding certain information from the troops, 
the War Department, of course, is doing exactly what 
Congress forbade it to do. 

The law reads in part as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any officer of, or person 
employed in, the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, or any agency or department there- 
of, including the Army and Navy, to deliver or 
cause to be delivered to persons in the armed forces 
of the United States any general communication, 
Government magazine, Government newspaper, 
motion-picture film, or other literature or mate- 


THE ““FOUR FREEDOMS”’—MINUS ONE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


rial, or to make, or cause to be made, any broad- 

cast to the armed forces of the United States, paid 

for in whole or in part with Government funds, or 
sponsored by the Government, or any Officer, 
agency, or department thereof, including the 

Army and Navy, containing political argument or 

political propaganda of any kind designed or 

calculated to affect the result of any election for 

President, Vice President, Presidential elector, 

Member of the Senate, or Member of the House 

of Representatives. . .” 

WAR DEPARTMENT The foregoing plainly prevents 
Government funds from _ being 
SUaneeED Be used to deliver any “Govern- 
INTERPRETATION aks Seer 
ment magazine” or “Government 
newspaper,” and it is obvious that the adjective “Gov- 
ernment” refers to motion-picture films or other lit- 
erature or material sponsored by the Government. 
But the War Department is now insisting, in effect, 
that the law prohibits the distribution of any mo- 
tion picture or other material ‘containing political 
argument or political propaganda of any kind.” The 
law, of course, says nothing of the kind. 

The Congress was so specific about what could not 
be done that it wrote two permissive exceptions. 

The first exception states that political addresses can 
be broadcast over Government-controlled stations pro- 
vided equal time is given to the opposite political party. 

The second exception—and here the War Depart- 
ment bureaucrats blundered again in their reading of 
it—states that nothing in the law “shall prevent the 
distribution to members of the armed forces of books, 
magazines, and newspapers which have a general cir- 
culation in the United States, or of servicemen’s maga- 
zines or newspapers, or the presentation to members 
of the armed forces of motion-picture films, radio 
broadcasts, or rebroadcasts.” 

Then the law’s provisions specifically place maga- 
zines and newspapers in one category, motion-picture 
films, radio broadcasts and rebroadcasts in a second 
category, and servicemen’s magazines or newspapefs 
that are “sponsored or paid for by the Government” in 
a third group. With respect to each of these categories 
a separate instruction is given by Congress. 

As to the first group, there is no mention of political 
propaganda in the permissive exceptions covering news- 
papers and magazines. In other words, the War Depart: 
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1f} “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 





VOLTAIRE 
War Department violates principle of ‘Freedom of Information” by nar- 
row interpretation of soldier voting law—Armed forces deserve full He 


access to American newspapers, magazines and motion pictures. 


ment is not at all required to decide which newspapers 
or magazines are designed or calculated by their po- 
litical discussions to affect the result of any election. 
All the Congress did was to say that the list of maga- 
zines and newspapers to be purchased by Government 
funds shall be determined in accordance “with the 
preference of the members of the armed services 
in some reliable method to be determined by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy.” 
This was to prevent purchase in large quantities of 
any small group of publications in accordance with 
some bureaucrat’s preference or whim. 

There is, moreover, in the law no prohibition what- 
soever concerning the distribution of the magazines 
and newspapers which are or are not on the preference 
list. Yet the War Department has so worded its instruc- 
tions to officers in the field that unless a magazine is on 
the “preference list” for purchase with Government 
funds, it must be banned if it contains any political 
material calculated or designed to affect the result of 
an election. 

This is an equivocal if not mischievous interpreta- 
tion—an amazing example of how a plainly-worded 
law can be distorted by the bureaucrats. 

It is only in the category of “books of general cir- 
culation” that the law stipulates that these, when pur- 
chased with Government funds, shall be “selected from 
books not containing political argument or political 
propaganda of any kind designed or calculated to af- 
fect the result of any election for the Federal offices 
above-mentioned.” 

There is talk in the Senate of introducing amend- 
ments to the law, but no amendment will suffice if 
there is a deliberate purpose in the War Department 
to break down the intent of Congress and prevent the 
troops from getting the information they deserve to 
receive during the current political campaign. 

MUCH MATERIAL The answer that the War De- 
partment makes to all criticism 
CAN BE BARRED : 
ARBITRARILY is that the law says the troops 
themselves may subscribe to 
anything they please and that no newspaper or maga- 
zine or other literature is barred if it is addressed per- 
sonally to a member of the armed forces and paid for 
by him or if it is paid for by an individual or corpora- 
tion or political committee sending it to such member 
of the armed forces. 


This means, of course, that parents and relatives of 
boys in the armed forces can send them any newspa- 
per or magazine they please, but it also means that in 
the libraries and reading rooms in the camps no dis- 
tribution can be made with public funds of anything 
capriciously termed “political propaganda” by some 
bureaucrat in the Pentagon Building. Meanwhile, pub- 
lications in the favored group now receive special 
transportation facilities and get speedier delivery over- 
seas than less favored competitors. 

FREE DISTRIBUTION pt arbitrary classification of 
OF PUBLICATIONS ‘“™¢tican newspapers or maga- 
DISCRIMINATORY zines or motion-picture films as 

political propaganda is an un- 
warranted use of public power and violates the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. Even if Congress in 
this law has abridged the freedom of the press—which 
it could be accused of doing if the War Department’s 
narrow interpretation is accepted—the lawyers in the 
Pentagon Building would have earned more respect if 
they had chosen to disregard this section of the law 
as invalid under the Bill of Rights. 

It would be much better, of course, if the Govern- 
ment did not use any funds to buy either newspapers 
or magazines but instead authorized the USO or the 
post exchanges to sell all publications to the troops 
just as they do cigarettes or postcards. 

There are other ways, to be sure, of exercising War 
Department authority to show preference besides the 
use of Government funds for purchasing a favored 
group of publications. As a matter of fact, the Army 
bureaucrats here in Washington began discriminating 
against certain publications and favoring others by 
granting them special transportation facilities long be- 
fore the soldier voting law was passed and before the 
so-called “reliable method” was used to develop a 
“preference list.” It is a good deal like loading the dice 
for the War Department to send free for a year or 
more certain favored publications and then to an- 
nounce that the favored publications stood high in the 
polls or surveys since made by its “reliable method.” 

The troops should have access to all information 
and should not be treated as Nazi children. It is cer- 
tainly a mockery for our soldiers to be told that they 
are fighting for the Four Freedoms and then have 
“Freedom of Information” flagrantly violated by the 
headquarters in Washington. 
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Sulfa, Plasma—and Air 
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Since the start of the war, thousands of wounded 


e Americans have been evacuated from battle zones by 
air. Said the Air Surgeon General’s report: “The record 


places air evacuation in a group with the sulfa drugs and P In long-range transport planes such - the Libera- 
blood plasma as one of the three greatest lifesavers of mod- rile Express, - wounded American fighter is more than 
ern military medicine.” 60 hours’ flying time from the finest hospital in the U. S. A. 





As the hospital plane streaks across the ocean, 

@ a flight nurse gives somebody’s blood — perhaps yours ; 
—to this wounded soldier, who might otherwise never get From many a remote combat zone, the plane is the 
home for the special care that will restore him to health. @ only means of getting casualties back to base hospitals. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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The ambulance, hospital train, and hospital ship 

e still transport most of our war casualties. But many a 

time when minutes can save a life, the 4-mile-a-minute 
speed of the flying ambulance does exactly that! 














One reason we are winning the war is the way 
@ in which the truck, the train, the ship, and the plane 
are teaming up together. And the task of rebuilding the 
| peacetime world will be a challenge which all forms of 





transportation must meet in the same way. 


But the plane, in addition to its use as a global air trans- 
port, will have still another role to fulfill: a permanent 
postwar Air Force can well become the ever-watchful 
guardian of the peace we shall have won so dearly. 












No spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ 
flying time from your 
local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’’ to 








huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 
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LIBERATOR... 4-engine bomber 





CORONADO... patrol bomber 


) 
VENGEANCE,..dive bomber 





RELIANT... navigational trainer 





SENTINEL...’‘Flying Jeep” 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


Air Giant—The new Consoli- 
dated Vultee Model 39 trans- 
port plane—the Liberator Liner 
—has passed its test flights 
successfully, Capacity of this 
4-engine transoceanic airliner: 
48 passengers—or, as a sleeper, 
24. Top speed: 275 m.p.h. Fly- 
ing range: over 4000 miles. 


1000-mile Shuttle Trips — The 
Naval Air Transport Service 
in the Pacific now flies 320,000 
miles per week, carries over 
5500 passengers monthly, re- 
ports that it “adds another 
stop every time the Japs lose 
another island.” 


Airport for Air Giants — New 
York City’s projected airport 
will have runways totalling 13 
miles in length, one of which 
will be over 2 miles long. This 
airport can handle 1000 plane 
movements per day. (Capacity 
of present N. Y. airport: 270 
plane movements per day.) 


Tomorrow's Airmen: The total 
strength of the Army Air Forces 
now exceeds 2,300,000 officers 
and enlisted men—a vast reser- 
voir of skilled pilots and air- 
craft technicians which. will 
insure postwar America’s re- 
maining “a nation on wings.” 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 





San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CORPORATION 








Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fla. 
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WHAT SALARIES THE JOBLESS CAN EXPECT 


Just how is it proposed that Congress 
expand benefits for the unemployed? 


Argument now is under way on the 
question of salaries for the postwar un- 
employed, on the question of benefits to 
be provided either by the States or the 
Federal Government, or both, to tide over 
those who will lose war jobs. Special pro- 
visions already have been made for un- 
employed veterans of the war. 

Everybody seems agreed that large-scale 
unemployment is to follow the ending of 
the German war, and larger-scale unem- 
ployment will follow the Japanese war. 
Some people talk of from 10,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 workers temporarily out of work. 

Immediately there arises the question 
of adequacy of existing systems of unem- 
ployment insurance. These systems are 
State controlled. The conditions under 
which benefits are paid differ. The size 
of benefits varies. This leads to demands 
of labor that Congress make the rules uni- 
form and pay salaries of up to $35 a week 
to the unemployed for two years. 

To understand the argument and what 
is happening, it is necessary to know what 
the existing situation is. 


How much does an unemployed worker 
get under the present system? 


The present system is operated by the 
individual States, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying for the cost of operation. 
That is, each State has its own laws on 
how workers within that State qualify for 
benefits, how much they receive and for 
how long the payments are made. This 
means that, actually, there are 51 differ- 
ent systems in operation—for the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Hawaii—each with its different rules. 


The maximum weekly amount that a 
qualifying unemployed person now can re- 
ceive is $22, in Connecticut, with most 
States having a limit of $15 or $16 a week. 
Several States have minimum weekly pay- 
ments of $3, with one—Alabama— having 
a minimum of $2 a week. If a worker qual- 
ifies for unemployment compensation, he 
gets no extra amount for dependents, ex- 
cept in the District of Columbia. 


In most States, benefit payments can be 
made over a maximum period of 16 weeks 
or more, with California having the long- 
est duration of 23 2/5 weeks. In some 
States, the maximum duration for pay- 
ments is 14 weeks. 


How do the States decide what an un- 
employed worker will get, and how 
long payments will continue? 


Again, these differ from State to State 
and are based upon different factors. If a 
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worker is unemployed and is entitled to 
compensation, the amount he gets will 
be affected by the amount of pay he 
received while working and the length 
of time he worked during certain periods. 
These factors also will have a part in 
determining how long he will receive un- 
employment payments. 


Thus, a worker might move from one 
State to another and not stay in any one 
long enough to get “credits” for unem- 
ployment payments. If he did not work in 
one State long enough to meet the mini- 
mum requirements, then he could collect 
no compensation at all when he is out of 
employment. 


Suppose a worker left his home State 
and went to another where he worked 
long enough to be entitled to unem- 
ployment pay. From which State 
would he collect? 


He would collect from the State where 
he worked. And the amount and duration 
of his payments would be determined by 
the laws of the State where he worked. 
That means that, if a man left his home 
in Alabama and went to work in Michi- 
gan, where he acquired rights to unem- 
ployment benefits, he would be paid ac- 
cording to the Michigan laws, even though 
he returned to Alabama. The maximum 
that he could get, under Michigan law, 
wwould be $20 a week for a total of 20 
weeks. The minimum weekly payment for 
him would be $10. 


On the other hand, suppose the situation is 
reversed, and this worker moved from his 
home in Michigan to Alabama where he 
worked long enough to be entitled to un- 
employment benefits. Then, the maximum 
that he could get, under Alabama law, 
would be $15 a week for 20 weeks. And 
he might get as little as $2 a week for a 
shorter period if he had not worked in 
Alabama long enough to be entitled to 
more. 


Similarly, if a person lived in one State 
and worked in another, he would collect 
from the State where he worked. Thus, 
two neighbors might work for the same 
length of time and get the same pay in 
different States; if both lost their jobs the 
same day, they probably would receive 
different amounts in unemployment pay, 
since the amounts and duration of their 
unemployment checks would be determined 
by laws of different States. 


What now is being sought in Congress is a 
standardization that would fix a uniform 
system of paying unemployment benefits 
in all States. 


One argument in Congress involves a pro- 
posal to increase unemployment payments, 
with the Federal Government making up 
the difference between the amount a per- 
son would receive under present State 
laws and the amount he would receive 
under the proposed higher rates. Such pay- 
ments would be available for two years 
after the war, and veterans as well as 
civilians would be entitled to the higher 
payments. For a civilian, the weekly pay- 
ments could go up to a maximum of three 
fourths of his former salary. or wage and 
up to $20 if he had no dependents. Ad- 
ditional allowances would be made for 
dependents, with a top payment of $35 a 
week if a worker had three or more de- 
pendents. 


Another proposal would not increase the 
benefits paid to the unemployed, but 
would set up a federal fund from which 
advances could be made to States that 
needed additional cash to meet unemploy- 
ment payments. However, it is generally 
felt that States would have to make lit- 
tle, if any, call upon this special fund. The 
balance shown by U.S. Treasury’s report 
on its Unemployment Trust Fund, repre- 
senting taxes collected from employers for 
unemployment insurance and interest, is 
more than $5,381,000,000. Claims to this 
are divided among the various States ac- 
cording to the amount that each State paid 
into the Fund. 


“Congress also is considering bringing under 


the system about 3,500,000 civilian em- 
ployes of the Federal Government, with 
the Government paying the cost of their 
benefit payments during the reconversion 
period. This move is designed mainly to 
give unemployment benefits to civilian 
workers in Government arsenals, ship- 
yards, plants, etc., as well as other Gov- 
ernment workers who may lose their jobs 
when war work is curtailed. 


Finally: What special unemployment 
benefits already have been provided 
by war veterans? 


The new GI Bill of Rights makes special 
provisions for veterans of this war who 
are unemployed. These benefits involve 
payments at a rate of $20 a week for ex- 
servicemen and women who are unable to 
find suitable jobs, up to a maximum of 52 
weeks. The length of time that a veteran 
can receive such unemployment pay is de- 
termined by the length of time he was in 
service. And he must have received a dis- 
charge other than dishonorable to qualify. 
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She's one of the most important women in the world today. She has a job that’s helping to win this war... 
ler and a post-war plan that will help to win the peace! 
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Yet this young woman has nothing that can't be had by countless thousands of American women today, 
with all expenses paid and base pay ranging from $50 per month to $333.33. 
She picked her job as a WAC from among 239 important opportunities open to members of the 


i Women's Army Corps. She was technically trained for her job in one of scores of specialist schools 
hi operated by the Army and the WAC... And after the war that training can mean a career and a 
p- prosperous future. She’s the most important woman in the world today. 

V- Important to her country—to her future—and to herself! 


bs xk kkk 
; URGENT: From all Army command areas, a call has come for more WACS. Never before in history 
has so great an opportunity been offered to the women of America. The cause is peace. The 
nt 5 need is urgent. The time is now. 
(There is a WAC Recruiting Station in the Post Office or Federal Building in weil every important 





city or town. Go or write to the nearest one.) 
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THE WAC NEEDS you! 
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labor Week 


WHAT UNIONS ARE DEMANDING 


Guaranteed Wages, Higher Unemployment Benefits as Future Aims 


Voice with management 
sought by labor leaders 
in planning of productior 


An outline of what unions will seek in 
the way of job guarantees and unemploy- 
ment benefits after the war now can be 
drawn. Labor’s “bill of rights” for the post- 
war period has been stated in concrete 
terms in the Murray-Kilgore bill, presented 
in the Senate. Terms of this bill are likely 
to be rejected, for the most part, by the 
present Congress, but union leaders can be 
expected to continue to fight for them. 


farmers and Government representatives to 
plan production programs and_ policies. 
The latest plan suggests an agency similar 
to the National Recovery Administration 
to manage the transition from war to peace 
work. Labor would be represented on both 
industry and area advisory committees, 
along with farmers and businessmen. 
Government planning. Public works 
planning by local governments or regional 
State agreements, with federal financial as- 
sistance, is another plank in labor’s postwar 
platform. The Federal Government would 
be authorized to finance preliminary sur- 
veys for this work. A national housing pro- 





SENATORS MURRAY & KILGORE 
2. . a new “bill of rights’ was drawn 


Here, in detail, are the demands to be ex- 
pected from labor groups in the months and 
years immediately ahead: 

Guaranteed wages. Organized labor 
now wants employers to guarantee their 
workers a definite number of hours of work 
a year, at definite wage rates. The wages 
would be paid even if work were not avail- 
able. This already has been demanded by 
steelworkers before the War Labor Board 
and is approved in principle by the Mur- 
ray-Kilgore proposal. Tax concessions are 
suggested for employers who adopt annual 
wage systems. Guaranteed wages promise 
to become the next major demand of unions. 

Voice in management. Labor leaders 


further want to sit down with employers, - 
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gram, to be achieved through private man- 
agement, also is advocated. 

Higher unemployment benefits. Work- 
ers also want unemployment payments to 
insure a reasonable living standard if they 
cannot find jobs. For the immediate post- 
war period, payments of $20 a week for 
single persons; $25 a week for married per- 
sons; $30 a week for two dependents and 
$35 a week for three or more dependents 
are not considered too high. 

Unions can be expected to press for a 
national system of unemployment insur- 
ance, with uniform benefits to all of the 
country’s unemployed. The Murray-Kilgore 
bill would grant postwar benefits for a 
period as long as two years after the war, 


so unions can be expected to advocate long- 
term as well as high payments. 

Union security. Union programs also 
seek to protect wage standards in depres- 
sion periods. Workers would be allowed to 
refuse jobs and still claim unemployment 
benefits if offers are below union wage 
rates or prevailing wages in the vicinity, 
Jobs also could be refused, and benefits re- 
ceived, if the worker would lose union sen- 
iority by accepting an offer; if he had to 
resign from a union, or join a company 
union to take a job. Labor leaders, how- 
ever, can be expected to resist any pro- 
posals to weaken demands for closed shops. 

Job training. Displaced workers also 
would be eligible to learn a new trade at 
Government expense, and to receive un- 
employment benefits while learning. The 
Murray-Kilgore bill proposes job training 
for displaced war workers, but the same 
device is likely to be advocated in future 
instances of technological unemployment. 
The present program would guarantee min- 
imum benefits, during a 6-month train- 
ing period, of $12 a week for single persons 
and up to $24 a week for persons with two 
or more dependents. 

Travel allowances. For the immediate 
postwar period, unions propose that the 
Government pay the cost of transporting 
workers from war centers to new job sites, 
also their families and household effects. 

Bid to veterans. To attract veteran sup- 
port for this program, the bill advocates 
higher mustering-out pay. Present dis- 
charge rates range from $100 to $300. Pro- 
posed rates would grant minimum dis- 
charge pay of $200 to $300, depending on 
dependency, plus half the base allotment 
for each year of active service, plus another 
half for overseas service. An overseas vet- 
eran with two children and four years’ 
active service would bé eligible for $1,050. 

In brief, labor leaders are seeking to wid- 
en their influence by championing greater 
numbers of working people. They want to 
support high postwar wage rates with high 
unemployment benefits, and become the 
spokesmen of working groups in the coun- 
cils of management. 


Postwar costs. Debate in Congress 
over adoption of the Murray-Kilgore bill 
or the more conservative George bill cen- 
ters on postwar costs of unemployment 
benefits. The Murray-Kilgore proposal, as 
it now stands, would cost an estimated 
$11,400,000,000 over a three-year period, 
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The kitchen of tomorrow will have no taint of the drudgery that characterized it in 
the past. A symbol of its efficiency will be the new refrigerators you will buy with 


ame your War Bonds. I have designs in my files for a horizontal, counter-height refrigera- 
ture 
ent. tor that enables the housewife to see its entire contents without wearisome stoopin 
min- 


raun- It has multiple compartments with varying degrees.of temperature from “deep freeze” 
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two to ‘cool’, and a special ‘“‘private’’ compartment for ice cubes. There will be no whole- 
liate sale release of cold air every tume the refrigerator door opens, consequently it will be 
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ting more economical. Furthermore, its cubic area will allow for more actual storage spa 
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the Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, The Weatherhead Com- 

refrigeration and other key industries. oon tts many facilities 
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Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
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Taking Work Home 
Isn’t the WHOLE Answer 





Get rid of the noise demons... 
and see how much faster things get done! 


OVERWORK is bad enough, but it’s Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
even worse when you're harassed all all noise that reaches the ceiling. 
day long by the noise demons. These _ thanks to the 484 deep holes in each 
nerve-janglers distract your thoughts, 12”x12” square of this fibrous 
cut down your efficiency. You can put | material. Not even repainting impairs 
an end to noise demons for good with its high efficiency. It is an excellent 
an economical ceiling of Cushiontone. _ reflector of light, is easy to maintain. 


New Free Booklet gives all the fucts. rite 


for your copy, and the name of your nearest : 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork cd og 
Company, 8608 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. ° 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum LA and Asphalt Tile 








whereas the George bill would cost $6,500,- _ 


000,000. If a federal public works program 
is tacked to the Murray-Kilgore bill, an- 
nual costs could rise to as much as $25,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

Here is a breakdown of the Murray-Kil- 
gore proposals: 


Unemployment. benefits are estimated — 


officially at $10,400,000,000 from 1945 
through 1947. Highest annual outlays 
would be in 1946 and 1947—more than 
$4,000,000,000. Assumption is that unem- 
ployment will total 4,000,000 in 1945, 
jump to 8,000,000 in 1946, decline again 
to 4,000,000 in 1947, provided a large-scale 
public works program is in effect. 

Travel and training costs would total 
$1,000,000,000 for the three years. 

Federal works program would commit 
the Government to maintaining an annual 
$40,000,000,000 outlay for construction. 
Government spending would provide need- 
ed amounts to reach this level if State, 
local and private spending fell short. High- 
est outlays for construction in any prewar 
year were in 1929, when $20,000,000,000 
was spent. 

Under the George bill: 

Unemployment benefits would cost the 
Government a_ probable $6,000,000,000 
over three years. State systems would be 
maintained, with federal support for State 
funds and federal coverage for Govern- 
ment employes. Highest annual outlay 
probably would be $3,800,000,000 in 1947. 

Travel allowances would probably cost 
$500,000,000. The George bill has no pro- 
visions for training displaced workers at 
Government expense. 

The Murray-Kilgore bill could send the 
postwar federal budget as high as $50,000,- 
000,000 a year; the George bill probably 
could keep the budget within $29,000,000,- 
000, assuming a budget of $25,000,000,000 
without special unemployment benefits. 


Forced discharges. Employers in 
labor-shortage areas now can be forced to 
reduce their forces if area directors of the 
War Manpower Commission so decide. 
WMC has delegated authority to force 
transfers from nonessential to critical jobs. 

Chances are that this power will be 
used sparingly, but if you operate a non- 
essential business in a tight labor area, it 
probably would be wise to co-operate with 
your Production Urgency Committee and 
the Management-Labor Committee. 


Grievances. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board clarifies its recent decision 
limiting grievances that an employer can 
hear from his individual employes when 
he has a union contract. The Board holds 
that a union representative is entitled to 
be present at every stage of the negotiation 
with individual employes, and to negotiate 
himself for a settlement. If an agreement 
by all three parties is not reached, further 
negotiations can be conducted with the dis- 
satisfied party. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


To Save the Bakers Dozen 


Since time out of mind, the baker’s 
dozen has been a symbol of good meas- 
ure and a gesture of good will. It is a 
tradition which we all, including the 
bakers, would like to see maintained. 
But to do so today calls for eternal vigi- 
lance in guarding the supplies of flour 
and grain from which our daily bread 
is made. 

Loss of stored grain and milled prod- 
ucts from damage by insects has always 
been enormous. Today it amounts to 
approximately 5% of the total value of 
these products, representing hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year. Yet 
the fight against insect infestation is 
being carried on so vigorously that this 
loss is being whittled down steadily. 
Chief weapon is Liquid HCN, hydro- 
cyanic gas in concentrated form. This 






MOLDING 





modern industrial fumigant, developed 
by American Cyanamid, is widely rec- 
ognized for its efficiency and economy. 
It is applied by special piping systems 
throughout an entire mill or warehouse, 
or by the use of fumigating cham- 


of food for the American dinner table 
and augmenting our supplies for use in 
the stricken areas of the world. Here is 
an outstanding example of Cyanamid 
chemistry in action. 





bers. It is so powerful thatas little 
as one-half of one per cent con- 
centration of the gas will effect a 
complete kill of insect life in all 
stages—egg, larva, pupaand adult 
—yet it is entirely harmless to 
food products and equipment. 
Through research and cooper- 
ation with agricultural and indus- 
trial fumigation experts, American 
Cyanamid is helping to make the 
use of Liquid HCN increasingly 
efficient, with the result that each 
year it is saving greater quantities 
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American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





THE FUTURE 





THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Demands on America’s post- 
war highway transport indus- 
try will call for improved 
vehicles to carry heavier pay- 
loads, faster, with greater safety 
and economy. 

Along with these improved 
vehicles we shall need better 
highways for all kinds of traffic 
—multi-lane roads with grade- 
separated crossings — highways 
that will fully meet all demands 


of tonnage, speed and safety. 





Highway engineers, road 
builders and traffic experts are 
planning today for these better 
highways of tomorrow. The 
designers, builders and oper- 
ators of America’s trucks, buses 
and trailers are planning ve- 
hicles for the postwar era. 
From the combined efforts of 
these men will come new and 
better motor transportation to 
meet the coming needs of 
American industry. 


38 YEARS OF AXLE ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Well Done” 


ABOVE—An inter-city truck-trailer combination 
which shows one direction that designers may 
take in their postwar planning. High cab location 
gives the driver better vision, permits a large, 
powerful engine for maximum _ performance. 


Regardless of the appearance of postwar 
commercial vehicles, axles must carry the 
load, move the load and stop the load. Tim- 
ken will be ready with improved axles and 
brakes that will fully meet postwar needs. 
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Pro ata Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


Federal Control of 
Unemployed Aid: 
Views of Press 


The issue of federal versus State control 
of postwar unemployment compensation 
finds commenting editors divided. While 
many advocate retention of State admin- 
istration with the aid of federal loans, as 
proposed by Senator George, others argue 
that federalization of the present State 
systems is needed to standardize benefits 
at a fair but moderate level. 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) views it as “doubtful ... 
that the problem of providing for the un- 
employed should be left entirely to the 
States,’ but believes the rates proposed 
in the Murray-Kilgore bill giving control 
to the Federal Government “would tend 
to encourage idleness.” 

To the Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.) 
the George bill, calling for coverage of 
federal workers and loans to State funds, 
“seems to be carrying regard for so-called 
States’ rights beyond the bounds of rea- 
son.” The Post advocates federalization of 
unemployment compensation for greater 
uniformity of benefits, but finds that “the 
Kilgore bill . . . offers too much.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.- 
Rep.), contending that “the argument 
that benefits should be uniform throughout 
the country will not hold water” because 
of differences in living costs, finds the 
George bill “correct in principle.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), 
in supporting State control, cites “issues 
of political theory” against centralization 
of too many governmental functions. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) 
sees the measure as “a dangerous legisla- 
tive monstrosity” and declares that “Con- 
gress should ... take up one by one unem- 
ployment compensation and other subjects 
that bear properly on demobilization.” 

The New York Post (Ind.), on the 
other hand, praises it because it “tackles 
the whole problem” and “would guard 
against depression and protect wage levels 
and buying power,” while “the George bill 
begs the question with meager dole.” 

“Let us bear in mind that unemploy- 
ment compensation . . . is a side issue... 
Doles in any form are a necessary evil. 
Our principal objective should be to re- 
duce the need for them,~. observes the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.), op- 
posing the Murray-Kilgore measure on the 
ground that “the time has manifestly come 
to reduce the federal bureaucracy.” 
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or War Birds’... for your 
eacetime Produ 





.«. the same extra endurance, 
extra margin of safety—with 





Your nearest Ampco 
field engineer can 
help you... 








Many pre-war standards of mechanical 
performance are obsolete today. The 
success of your post-war products de- 
pends on keeping pace with such wartime 
developments as the wider use of Ampco 
Metal production parts ... By using this 
superior alloy of the aluminum bronze 
class at critical points — where there is 
wear, impact, or corrosion — you get sev- 
eral times the life of ordinary bronzes, and 
avoid failures, breakdowns, costly repairs 
and interruptions of service. Get the bene- 
fit of Ampco’s extensive war experience by 
consulting the nearest Ampco field engi- 
neer — let us engineer your specific ap- 


eC ae Valuable data free for builders and users of: 
plications. Call. or write. today. Machine Tools . . . Aircraft . . . Pumps and 
Valves . . . Engines . . . Ordnance . . . Ships 


Ampco Metaliurgical Specialties . . - Heavy Machinery . . . etc., etc. 


Ampco Grades 12 to 22 Sand Castings . . . Cen- _ . 

(special alloys of the alu- trifugal Castings... Ex- Photographs — engineering data sheets —tables 
minum bronze class) .. . truded and other Wrought of properties — etc. Write today. 

Ampcoloy (general indus- Products . . . Precision- A-4 
trial bronzes) .. . Spe- machined Parts... Ampco- 

cial Custom Copper-base Trode (coated welding elec- 

Alloys, trodes) . . . Ampco Non- 


Sparking Satety Tools, Tear out and mail coupon! 






Reg. U.S. AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Pat. Off, Dept. US-8, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Please send your new catalog 23 and 
File 41 of Engineering Data Sheets. 
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City -(...-) State. 
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“LIFE SAVER” 


IS THE RIGHT WORD FOR IT! 
[areal a 


Approved by U.S. Coast Guard 


Uncle Sam sees to it that every man 
who goes to sea in a U. S. transport 
has a light that says“ Here Iam!” in 
case of emergency. 


We call this Lennan Light “LIFE 
SAVER”... because that’s the only 
word for it. The red light that glows 
from its dome makes rescue swift 
and sure. Equipped with clamp that 
fastens fast to life preserver and rub- 
ber suits...and a strong lanyard with 
large safety pin. One-battery cell; 
all-plastic; absolutely waterproof! 


Entire production now restricted 
to War Orders. We suggest that 
Procurement Officers check with 
regular wholesale sources : 
or write us direct. 





WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER + METAL + PLASTIC 


2654 FLETCHER DRIVE « LOS ANGELES 26 




















: Question of the Weel , 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Is Allied Land Campaign Needed 
In China to Defeat the Japanese? 





Ernest B. Price 


San Francisco, Calif.; Executive Director, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; American Consul at Foochow, Tsinan 
and Nanking, China, 1921-29, 


answers: 

Except for as yet unpredictable psycho- 
logical factors, destruction of Japan’s sea 
power and blockade of her home islands 
would not be sufficient to insure immedi- 
ate defeat. A large-scale Allied land cam- 
paign in China will be necessary. 

Japan’s main armies are now on the 
continent, are formidable, have not yet 
been seriously engaged, and control, on 
the mainland, nearly all the essentials for 
prolonged resistance. Such campaign, how- 
ever, need not entail use of large Ameri- 
can land forces. 

The Chinese are currently demonstrat- 
ing that they can defeat Japanese armies. 
However, a beachhead on China’s coast 
must be established to insure adequate 
supply of equipment and essentials. 


Vice Admiral C. A. Blakely 


(Ret.); Coronado, Calif.; Naval Observer 
and Aviator; Commander, Aircraft Carrier 
Lexington, 1932-34; Commander, All Patrol 

. Plane Squadrons, 1937-39; Vice Admiral, 
Aircraft Battle Force, 1940-41, 


answers: 

My reply to this question is “No.” The 
areas in China they now occupy are too 
rich a prize to surrender without a much 
stiffer opposition than the Chinese are able 
to develop. 

The industrialization of Manchuria and 
the large military forces available in that 
area are advantages to the Japanese that 
a blockade could not offset. “Unconditional 
surrender” leaves the Japanese with no al- 
ternative but a fight to the finish, and it is 
conceivable that the Chinese area and 
Manchuria will be held even though the 
Allies wage a successful campaign in the 
islands of Japan. 


Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth 


(Ret.); Pasadena, Calif.; Commander, 37th 
Division, AEF, 1918-19; Chief of Infantry, 
U.S.A., 1920-25, 


answers: 

No, it cannot. Japan’s first treaty with 
the U.S. (1859) contemplated Japanese 
world conquest. Divine origin and Master 
Race ideas cannot do otherwise. Since then, 
Japan’s conquest plans and actions have 
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| | 
| To many observers, China‘’s economic | 
and military weaknesses, after seven years 
of fighting, have become increasingly ap- 
parent. In view of this, there is a growing 
feeling that the task of defeating Japan 
in China may fall largely upon the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Because of the widespread interest in | 
this subject, The United States News asked | 
military and naval experts and authorities | 
on China: : | 


Do you believe Japan can be de- 
feated without a large-scale Allied 
land campaign against its forces in } 
China? } 
Answers were presented last week. Oth- | 

ers appear herewith. 








increased. It always has China in mind. 

For world conquest, Japan must have 
China as a food, industrial supply and 
man-power base. That Japan realizes that 
is shown by its past actions since 1894, 
when it took Formosa and Korea. 

In 1937, it began its present invasion of 
China where radio use was just becoming 
common and where, for the first time in 
Asiatic history, propaganda could be rapid- 
ly and effectively used among all classes 
of people. In the past seven years has the 
Japanese radio propaganda converted mil- 
lions of Chinamen and Indians to “Asia 
for the Asiatics”? Probably so. If so, only 
a great United Nations land campaign in 
China will prevent success of Japanese 
plans for world dominion. 


Henry J. Reilly 


Winnetka, Ill., and Washington, D. C.; Brig. 

Gen. in Officers’ Reserve Corps and Illi- 

nois National Guard, 1921; Commander, 

83rd Infantry Brigade, 42nd (’Rainbow”) 

Div., World War I; Lecturer and Writer, 
answers: 

Japan cannot be decisively defeated un- 
til her ground forces are decisively beaten. 
Sea blockade and air attack cannot do it. 
We have finally been forced in Europe 
to do what we tried to dodge doing, de- 
spite the fact that from September, 1939, 
every campaign showed it to be necessary: 
To engage the German ground forces with 
our own ground forces in sufficient num- 
bers and to insist on our aviation giving 
close support to these ground forces. 

The invasion of the Japanese home is- 
lands by sufficiently numerous ground 
forces, supported by our superior aviation 
and our superior fleet, is the quickest way 
to bring Japan down everywhere. 
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Wartime production demands require ore trucks stay on the job, under the toughest 
operating conditions. Huge loads must be hauled over rough terrain, and often up 
: steep grades. Breakdowns must be avoided at all costs. 
— Under these gruelling conditions American Blower Fluid Drives are proving their 
nder, worth on more and more heavy duty ore dump trucks. 
i With Fluid Couplings, maximum engine torque is delivered smoothly when 
starting to move the load, even on steep grades. Severe shock loads on engine, 
| transmission and axle are cushioned. Fluid Couplings permit smooth acceleration 
—_ from a standing start, and reduce the amount of gear shifting necessary. 
uten. yea - - 
wt 9 In consequence, Fluid Coupling equipped ore dump trucks haul more loads, 
rope stay on the job and out of the shop longer, and reduce costly repairs to engines, 
transmissions and driving axles. 
939. Today, American Blower Fluid Drives are delivering smooth power and cutting 
ary: maintenance costs in trucks, warships, warplanes, cargo vessels and locomotives, as 
with well as in many industrial and public utility applications. 
vum- Why not investigate now the advantages of American Blower Fluid Drive for Cutaway view. American 
ving your product or plant after Victory? Blower Fluid Drives provide 
smooth transmission of power 
e is- and stepless variable speed 
aaa i control. 
i AMERICAN BLOWER 
way : 
» Ta AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Serceiiction CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
EW S Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroranon 

















Special Report “i 
RECONVERSION TIMETABLE: 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUTLOOK FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


More Clothing and Household Items Expected After Nazi Defeat 


Boom in home building and 
abundance of automobiles to 
await end of Japanese war 


The day of victory in Europe will be a 
banner day for the American consumer, 
as well as a monumental date in world 
history. On that day, but not before, in- 
dustry really will begin the turn from war 
to peacetime production. Soon after the 
civilian has finished celebrating, he will 
find wartime scarcities gradually abating. 
As months pass, thousands of items, now 
difficult or impossible to obtain, will grow 
more and more plentiful. 

For the moment, this prospect is con- 
cealed by Washington disputes over post- 
war unemployment relief, by charges that 
the Government is making no prepara- 
tions. by a conflict over beginning the 
reconversion process sooner and by dis- 
cussion of the place of the antitrust laws 
in the transition period. 

Meanwhile, however, business and in- 
dustry are making their own preparations. 
Almost every company is deep in postwar 
planning. Committees representing whole 
industries are meeting daily with the 
War Production Board to map the future. 

As a result, it is possible now to out- 
line a timetable of the return of many 
civilian items to the market, to foresee 
when stores again will be well stocked, 





and when new houses may be built. In 
short, it now is possible to draw up a 
schedule of interest and importance to 
both businessman and*consumer. Assuming 
that the German war ends in November 
and the Japanese war about a year later, 
the timetable takes this form. 

New home construction. New home 
building is to begin soon after Germany 
is beaten. A continuing lumber shortage 
will be an obstacle for a time, but home 
construction is expected to be flourishing 
by mid-1945, and in a boom stage by the 
end of next year. Predictions are that in 
some postwar year 1,000,000 new houses 
may be built. as compared with 300,700 
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THE CURVE WILL SKYROCKET... 








—Acme 


.--AS SOON AS BOMBS FINISH THEIR JOB IN EUROPE... 





: —Lambert photo 


. « » AND INDUSTRY IS GEARED TO MEET THE PENT-UP DEMAND OF MILLIONS OF AMERICAN CONSUMERS 
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4 by MINING industry of America 
is moving the raw materials of 
Victory out of the good earth and 
into action. Here is the raw begin- 
ning of tanks and ships, planes and 
guns. 

Powerful International Trucks 
help speed mining’s colossal part in 
the war—moving ore for weapons, 
coal for power. 

In the hard-coal country, moun- 
tainous dumps of waste, genera- 
tions-old, are being reworked, 
sometimes with as high as 80 per 
cent salvage. International Trucks 
are moving these mountains to the 
collieries, day and night, for their 
tremendous yield of rediscovered 
coal. 

In the strip and deep-mine areas 
—where such fighting metals as 
iron, lead and zinc are literally 





chewed out of the earth—Inter- 
nationals take their 20-ton loads 
from gigantic power shovels, over 
makeshift roads, putting America’s 
raw materials into the fight. 


These Internationals are rugged 
trucks. They’re brothers under the 
hood to the International Half- 
Tracks that are fighting on foreign 
fronts, powered with the same 
famous International Red Diamond 
engine. 

The stamina and dependability 
these Internationals are demon- 
strating in the mining industry ex- 
plain why—in the ten years before 
the war—more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks were sold than any 
other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL 





NEW TRUCKS—NOW! 


The government has au- 
thorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of 
trucks for essential civilian 
hauling. International is 
building them in medium- 
duty and heavy-duty sizes. 
See your International 
Dealer or Branch now, and 
get valuable help in mak- 
ing out your application. 
Don’t delay! 


5 u.s.tRucn 
A CONSERVATION CORPS 


BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY WAR BONDS! 











HOW A BLANKET OF FOG PROTECTS 





1. Rockwood WaterFOG so com- 
pletely fills this vital process room 
of synthetic rubber compound plant 
that flammable liquid fires are 
snuffed out before they have a chance 
to raise havoc. 





2. Here’s the same room, called the churn 
room, showing a Rockwood-engineered 
WaterFOG System in red. 


For top efficiency WaterFOG installations re- 
quire the specialized knowledge and back- 
ground of Rockwood engineers. Rockwood 
piping installations, hose nozzles and applica- 
tions—approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Associated Factory Mutuals; used by Navy, 
Coast Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 
Write for Bulletin 123. EXECUTIVES! Colored 
movie (16 mm.) showing tests of Rockwood 
WaterFOG is available. 


Harter Engineered by FHockwood 
Cools, Contines, Smothers Oil Fires 





‘ 
2) 


FIXED 
PIPING 


Bee 


Rockwood WaterFOG is so 
dense that it absorbs over 8000 
B.T. U.’s of heat for every gal- 
lon of water... thus rapidly 
cooling the fire below ignition 
point. As it turns into steam 
each gallon of water occupies 
at least 230 cubic feet of space 
... Shutting off oxygen, killing 
the flame. 

WaterFOG is so effective 
on flammable liquid fires that 
more and more firms are in- 
stalling Rockwood WaterFOG 
—the most advanced system 
of protection from flammable 
liquid fires. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 


Equipment and Installation since 1907 












HOSE NOZZLES 


during the ’30s. The building-supply in- 
dustry, to supply farm-home improve- 
ments and war housing, has produced 
nearly at peacetime rates during the war 
and expects to convert 100 per cent quick- 
ly. The 1943 production of lighting fix- 
tures was almost as big as 1939, with the 
difference that fluorescent devices now pre- 
dominate. 

Household items, including pots, pans, 
tableware, scrubbing boards, wash tubs, 
brooms, can openers, dustpans and many 
similar items will become available in the 
early months of 1945. Throughout the 
war, most of these items have been pro- 
duced in volume, but they have gone large- 
ly to the Army and Navy. In such cases, 
it is a matter of continuing or increasing 
production, and channeling the product in- 
to civilian markets. The public supply, 
meanwhile, is to be increased still further 
by the sale of Army-Navy surpluses. 

Hardware. Small articles of hardware, 
hand tools, coal shovels, fireplace equip- 
ment, clippers, hose nozzles, hinges, nails, 
wood screws—hundreds of items—are to 
be in the same position as smaller house- 
hold devices, quickly available in increas- 
ing quantities. 

Consumer durables. Durables, such as 
mechanical refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
will be slower to return. 

Refrigerators are expected in fair, but 
not peak, volume by mid-1945. Obtaining 
thermostatic controls and small electric 
motors causes uncertainties. 

Washing machine production is to be 
running high in four to six months. Sev- 
eral companies have said they can be turn- 
ing out 1,000 machines daily, by that 
time. 

Vacuum cleaners are to be put into pro- 
duction quickly, but manufacturers ex- 
pect it will take three months to obtain 
materials and six to get components made 
outside their plants. The autumn of 1945 
should see them on the market. 

Electric fans already are in limited pro- 
duction that can be stepped up quickly, 
when motors are available. 

Electric motors are the complicating 
factor in all these items. They are pro- 
duced now, for military purposes mostly, 
at five and one half times their prewar 
rate. Military and civilian models differ, 
however, and some retooling will be neces- 
sary. 

Clothing. Early 1945 should see clothing 
come back in abundance. It never has 
been scarce, except in certain low-priced | 
lines and in infants’ and childrens’ gar- 
ments. There is an abundance of both 
cotton and wool, and reduced Army de- 
mands after Germany falls are expected 
to release textile machinery and _ labor 
for civilian production at once. 

Shoes. Shoe factories, too, can tum | 
quickly to civilian shoe manufacture in § 
quantity. There may be a short delay, 
however, while lasts for women’s shoes | 
and for special sizes and styles are pro- 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 









































Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


A sell-out is a sell-out, our circulation department reminds 
us, and you can’t improve upon it — nor upon what seems 
to have become our standard reminder to you: That these 
days women are stripping the nation’s newsstands of each 
issue of the Journal within 2 weeks. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN AL 












“ wey “0 HOW TO PACKAGE 
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(five minutes) . . . and get a bird’s- 
eye view of how to “pack” every- 
thing from letters to lettuce, from 


gore ve . 
ee vA get tickets to toothbrushes, from candy 
s* <4 wir’ si 
odds ork to carburetors. . . For instance: 
.¥ . 
\ 


Did you realize that there 

are over 40 styles of envel- p 
opes — each widely used 

— each doing an import- 
ant job... Here may bea 
saving in money and time 
for your organization! 


re 
salar cover 


How does Uncle Sam use 
packaging for War? The 
interesting story is briefed 
for you in pictures that 
may suggest possibilities 
for your postwar pack- 
aging problems. 


The booklet, giving a brief outline 
of other interesting products made by U.S.E., will 
be sent you Free — just send us your name and address. And re- 
member, U.S.Experts are ready to help you “Package a Problem” 
anytime — better now while there’s still time. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING ¢ TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ¢ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER © LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS ¢ PAPER CUPS ¢ TOILET TISSUE @ PAPER TOWELS 













oue cary lesson 


Send for this booklet ... read it | 


| 








vided. Slackening Army demands are to 
ease the present leather shortage. 

The motorist. Many plans have been 
made in this field. 

Automobiles. About 2,000,000 cars are 
to be made the first year, with new auto- 
mobiles reaching the market at mid-1945, 
Volume is to expand rapidly to about 
6,000,000 cars annually. Demand is so 
great. however, that with continued ra- 
tioning the average motorist cannot ex- 
pect a new car until 1946. 

Gasoline rations will jump in the East 
and grow tighter on the Pacific Coast with 
the German defeat. 

Tires in good supply are a probability 
by the middle of next year. The end of 
European war is to release man power and 
facilities from making heavy truck tires, to 
the benefit of the civilian motorist. But 
the tires still will be synthetic rubber. 

Radios. Manufacturers or radios expect 
to start limited civilian production next 
February or March. By autumn, the es- 
timate is that 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 new 
sets will have been made available. Full- 
scale output to match the peacetime rate 
of 12,000,000 annually cannot begin until 
Japan is beaten. Consequently a really 
large supply is not expected until 1946. 

Typewriters. Volume production of type- 
writers is expected by next spring. All 
companies now are making limited quan- 
tities and can expand with relative speed. 

Alarm clocks. Production of alarm clocks 
is increasing now and can be stepped up 
quickly when men and facilities are re- 
leased from making precision instruments 
or the Army. Six months after the Ger- 
man defeat should bring production at a 
relatively high rate. Accumulated demand 
is so great, however, that alarm clocks may 
not be an easy supply for some time. 

Timetable. Now, reducing all these pros- 
pects to the assumption that Germany will 
be beaten in late 1944 and Japan in late 
1945, the outlook is this: 

Immediately after Germany is defeated, 
small household and hardware items will 
become increasingly abundant. Clothing 
and shoe supplies will increase. The rate 
of production is to expand rapidly in suc- 
ceeding months. 

By spring of neat year, a limited supply 
of consumer durables will be reaching the 
market. 

By summer, 1945, durables will be in 
fair production, the first new automobiles 
and radios will make their appearance. 
Tires will be in fair supply. 

By autumn, radios will have been added 
to the other things reaching the civilian 
in good quantity. Home construction may 
be working toward a boom period. 

By the end of 1945, stores should be 
well stocked, for the most part, with small- 
er items, with clothing and other such 
things. Except for radios, autos and some 
durables for which there is a tremendous 
pent-up demand, the expectation is that 
war shortages will be a thing of the past. 
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Kodacolor Snapshots 
with your ordinary 
camera even with 

a Brownie... 


with Kodacolor Film 
you get full-color 
prints on paper 





Kodak research bring Ss Where Camate 
... full-color slides 


you 5 different ways to make _ ferprojection 


pictures in , he 


Perfected over many years... available now 


(Right) Your pictures are returned as film trans- 
parencies for projection (above) or prints (below) 






« 


There’s nothing “experimental” about Kodak full-color films 
—the most important research was done before 1935, when Koda- 
chrome home movie film was first offered. 

Of course there have been great improvements and new devel- 
opments—notably Kodacolor Film, produced in limited amount 
just before Pearl Harbor. It was never given much publicity, for 
it led to full-color aerial film, a military tool of major importance. 
Our armed forces needed almost all we could make. 

However, even now, Kodacolor and Kodachrome Films are on 
the market, though sometimes hard to find. With them you can 
make all 5 different kinds of full-color pictures shown here. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Minicolor Prints from your 
Kodachrome “‘stills’”’ 





REMEMBER TARAWA?-how a shifting wind grounded our boats 800 yards Kodachrome Movies with your 8-mm. 
from shore, under a withering fire—and how in that watery hell our men : 
taught the Japs that Americans, too, know how to die? The Marines’ 961 or 16-mm. movie camera . . . 


dead offer a stern example for us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. to projection on your lomne emis 





Serving human progress 
through photography 





Kotavachrome 
Prints... 


extra large full- 
color enlargements 
made from 
Kodachrome 

Sheet Film 





FROM DESERT HEAT TO ARCTIC COLD 


Finger-Tip Control for the P-38 Passes Toughest Endurance Test! 


Even the grueling hydraulic test in the 3000-pound 
pressure range by Wright Field engineers could 
not lick the Hycon high-pressure “Stratopower” 
pump. Not only did it breeze through test runs 
at the blistering heat of 160 degrees and at the 
bitter cold of 65 below zero, but it stood up under 
550 continuous hours of operation—the equivalent of 
about 200,000 non-stop flying miles—and still had 
the staying qualities to repeat the test. 


A remarkable record, yes! But not surprising. 
For another of our ‘“‘Stratopower” pumps passes 
the acid test of active combat every day in every 
extreme of climate. Lockheed engineers, by in- 
stalling aileron boosters actuated by this unique 
pump, have doubled this great plane’s maneuver- 
ability and enabled it to fight better and higher— 
eight miles up in the stratosphere. 

Until victory, our entire production of “Strato- 
power” pumps is reserved for fighting planes. 
And, to fill the tremendous demand, every avail- 
able facility is being utilized at peak capacity. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


The compact high-pressure Hycon “‘Stratopower’’ pump, fur- 
nishing variable volume up to 3000 pounds per square inch—when 
no longer restricted by wartime needs—will do a great many 
hydraulic jobs better. 

Out of the incredible demands of the war will come miracles 
of technological improvement to help rebuild a shattered 
world. More goods must be produced faster and cheaper. 
New machines will be created and old machines modernized. 
Hycon high-pressure hydraulic power units are ready with their 
contribution to this task. 

If you have a problem of actuation in your postwar plan, or 
the modernization of your present equipment, Hycon will help 
to solve it. High-pressure (3000 pounds per square inch) pumps 
and valves, or assembled complete power units, are available 
for your requirements. 


Ser Temorrow—Infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR fingertips 


HYCON - 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Aid Stealop oR, 


Patented — Manufactured i by The New York Air ‘ei Company 





THE NEW WORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





Abydraulic 1 Aalto 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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Moves to Lighten 
The Tax Burden 
Of Corporations 


One tax reduction that all authorities 
seem to want for the early postwar period 
concerns the present levy on corporate 
dividends. These now are doubly taxed. 

A company first pays a corporation tax 
on its profits. Then the individual who 
holds stock in the company must pay 
out personal income taxes on the amount 
received as dividends. 

Businessmen feel this double taxation 
has kept investors from putting money 
into many corporate ventures. Congress- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
... risk taking measured 


men are not sure that removal of the dou- 
ble tax would stimulate investment, but 
few of them now want to put any tax ob- 
stacles in the way of postwar recovery. Too, 
most Congressmen and other officials dis- 
like the principle of double taxation. 

Thus, there is a feeling in Government 
that this problem should top the list of 
tax revisions. Yet it is no simple one as 
study of the various proposals will show. 
The experts are hard at work on the prob- 
lem, but as yet have found no plan that 
would seem to be satisfactory. 

Perhaps a workable plan will come out 
of meetings now being held between the 
congressional experts and responsible busi- 
ness groups. They are discussing plans for 
reducing not only the levy on corporate 
earnings, but also other taxes that might 
throttle business if continued after the 
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Sixteen months in the South Pacific is 
a long time. 

The weather is none too pleasant, 
and neither are the Japs. Worse than 
that, it’s lonesome. 

So a marine headed for home for a 
well-earned rest feasts eager eyes first 
on the things that mean home... 
home and America. For instance... the 
“Harvey Girl.” 

G. I.’s are well acquainted with Har- 
vey hospitality. Fred Harvey hotels, 
restaurants, dining cars, located as they 
are along America’s most travelled 
routes, play host to tens of thousands 
of men and women in uniform every 
day as they travel across the country. 

During four generations of Harveys, 
“feeding the trains’”’ has been a family 
tradition, but never have there been 








such trainloads of hearty appetites! To 
meet this vital need, far more Fred 
Harvey meals are being served than 


ever before . . . despite food rationing 
and personnel shortages. 

This has meant a policy of “service- 
men first.”” And sometimes our regular 
guests must forego the Fred Harvey 
service they have come to expect of us. 
So until victory ends our wartime role, 
we appreciate your understanding that 
Harvey hospitality . . . and the smiling 
service of the Harvey Girl. . . must go 
first to our fighting men as they move 
to and from the battlefronts. 


* * * 


SEND Your LETTERS 
V-MAIL—He’s waiting 
for that letter from you. 
Send it V-MAIL so he'll 

get it sooner. V-MAIL is * 
the only mail that always 

flies .. . and it can't get 1089 
lost. Send your letters 
V-MAIL and be surel 
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RESTAURANTS ¢ SHOPS - HOTELS e DINING CARS! 






3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 














Remember the stories of ‘‘The Knights of the Round Table” 
— those armored warriors of legend who mounted ‘‘fiery steeds’’ 
and dashed hither and yon to perform deeds of chivalry and 
mercy! They are sagas of service that have kindled the imagi- 


nation for generations. 
Today, we have other “knights of the round table’ —not 
legendary, but real . . . powerful railroad locomotives that are roll- 


ing continuously off “round tables’, speeding over heavy rails of 
steel to every part of America — on vital missions of service. 

They are the power that is keeping tens of thousands of trains 
rolling day and night — for war; the power that is delivering to 
ports the mountains of machines, munitions and supplies which 
our fighting men and our fighting Allies must have to smash on 
against the enemy at full invasion speed. 

To its mighty array of “knights of the round table” the Norfolk 
and Western, within recent years, has added 146 new locomotives 
. . . locomotives that are among the most modern and powerful 
in the world . . . designed and built by N. & W. forces in N. & W. 
shops. The Norfolk and Western is proud of these mighty 
“knights” of power — for they are rolling as never before, per- 
forming a service that is helping to speed the day of Victory. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








war. The Senate Finance Committee, of 
which Senator George (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
is chairman, for some time has been on rec- 
ord favoring changes to aid business. Rep- 
resentative Doughton (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is more disposed to 
listen to the Roosevelt Administration than 
to business. But he, too, is in agreement 
generally that there must be more tax in- 
centive for risk taking. 

Important business groups advocate the 
removal of all taxes on corporations. There 
have been serious proposals in this direc- 
tion. But there is small chance of persuad- 
ing Congress to abandon the corporate 
normal tax. The next step would free 
shareholders of part or all of the tax they 
pay on corporate earnings. 

British system. The British have worked 
out their problem of double taxation, but 
there seems little chance the system might 
be adopted here. In England, the corpora- 
tion merely withholds the individual tax 
on its earnings. If this were tried in the 
U.S., a heavy administrative burden would 
be put on the Treasury in checking liabili- 
ties of shareholders. This is because of the 
difference between corporate and individ- 
ual rates. Large refunds might have to 
be paid to individuals with rates that were 
below the corporate normal rate. 

The reason the plan does not break down 
administratively in England is that the 
British corporate and individual normal 
tax are the same. In the U.S., the com- 
bined corporate normal and surtax rate is 
40 per -cent. The individual normal rate 
is only 3 per cent. With the first surtax 
rate, the individual levy in the U.S. 
reaches 23 per cent. For the British sys- 
tem to work here, either individual rates 
would have to be raised or corporate rates 
would have to be lowered to equal that on 
individuals. 

U. S. plan. The simplest system yet pro- 
posed that seems workable in the U.S. 
would allow an owner of shares to take 
credit for all or a part of the tax that has 
been paid by the corporation on dividends 
distributed to that shareholder. 

For instance, a taxpayer might be al- 
lowed a tax credit of 40 per cent (the cor- 
porate normal tax and the surtax rate) 
of the portion of his surtax net income 
derived from dividends. However, this 
credit would not be greater than the 
amount of his surtax derived from divi- 
dends computed at ordinary tax rates. 

Or the rate of credit could be limited to 
the corporate normal rate of 24 per cent. 
It is assumed that the present 3 per cent 
normal tax would be retained. 

In either case there would be a substan- 
tial saving to the individual taxpayer. 
however, there is a hitch in this plan, too. 
The savings would be unevenly distributed 
among income tax brackets. 

Thus, at the 24 per cent credit rate, if 
the present individual tax .structure re- 
mained in effect, a married person with no 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker as you 








HE words above are typical. Em- 
ployers like Honesty Engineering 
because it helps reduce the personnel 
losses that hurt most —losses of those 
trained and trusted employees who 
“didn’t mean to steal’? but did. Case 
studies show that this unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan, developed and _ pio- 
neered by the U.S. F. & G., has reduced 
substantially the number of men and 
women discharged for dishonesty. 

The Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against financial loss through 
employee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 





Report No. 6on 


HONESTY ENS-INEERING 
—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 





undesirable personnel and_ prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that keep good employees from 
going wrong; (3) helps employers elimi- 
nate leaks, pitfalls and careless acts that 
may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 or 10,000 peo- 
ple, your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to show you how this plan helps you 
keep employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 
Agents Everywhere Handling all Forms 
of Bonding and Casualty Insurance 


U.S K«G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 





would your doctor or lawyer 
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entire United States. 
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(~ Aerts The LOGICAL Production * 
Center of The Pacific Coast! 





STUDY THIS LOCATION 


Located at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay, Santa Clara 


County enjoys all the advantages of the Coast’s finest natural 
. without crowding, confusion or high land values. 


supply of co-operative labor... 


Over 900 manufacturers have already 
written for POST WAR PACIFIC 
COAST...the story of Santa Clara SS — 
County. You should have a copy of this et 
factual book. We'll gladly send one with- =— 
out cost or obligation. Write on your 





Do you realize what this means to manufacturers who will 
aid in the reconstruction of the Pacific Basin area? 


POPULATION CENTER 
For domestic distribution, main highway and rail lines meet 
in Santa Clara County. It is the population center of the 
Pacific Coast, affording most economical distribution. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE 


There are raw materials here, in profusion ...a bountiful 


available land on spur tracks 


and main highways... and one of the lowest tax rates in the 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
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The population center of the Pacific Coast 








dependents and a gross income of $2,000, 
wholly from dividends, would have his tax 
cut 80.4 per cent. If the income were 
$5,000 of dividends, the tax would be cut 
84.9 per cent. At $50,000, it would be 44.3 
per cent, and at $500,000, 27.2 per cent. 
Lower-income levels would receive the 
largest percentage reduction because the 
effective surtax rate is less than 24 per 
cent. 

Another obstacle would make many a 
Congressman balk at this plan. Those liv- 
ing off dividends would be able to keep 
a much larger portion of actual money in- 
come after individual taxes than would 
persons with the same income from wages 
and salaries. 

Thus, a married person with $3,000 gross 
income from wages pays a tax of $406 and 
has $2,594 left. The person with $3,000 
from dividends and no income from other 
sources would pay a tax of $66 (normal 
tax) and retain $2,934. 

Possible substitute. Another plan con- 
sidered would allow an individual tax- 
payer to report as income only a part of 
any dividends he had received. One pro- 
posal suggests 60 per cent as a fair amount. 
But here again there would be an uneven 
distribution of tax savings at different in- 
comes. The higher the income from divi- 
dends, the smaller would be the tax saving. 

And so the problem of double taxation 
is not an easy one to overcome. Whatever 
is done, it is clear that the extent of re- 
lief granted will depend in large measure 
upon the volume of taxes that must be 
raised. 

Tax claims. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue soon will make public the first 
batch of settlements covering claims for 
relief from the excess-profits tax. These 
claims have been filed under Section 722 of 
the tax acts of 1940 and following years. 
Only a small number of claims have been 
settled so far. However, it may be expected 
that the Bureau will take a tough attitude 
throughout. 

About 31,000 returns are on file with 
the Bureau, involving claims of about 
$2,700,000,000 and covering the period of 
the excess-profits tax through 1942. The 
claims filed on 1943 earnings have been 
very small, Because there is much duplica- 
tion in the claims, the number and liabili- 
ties of companies involved eventually may 
be much smaller than would now seem to 
be true. Also, many companies may in 
time abandon claims under Section 722 
because of substantial refunds under the 
net loss carryback and also because of cred- 
its for unused excess profits. 

The processing of claims under Section 
722 had been held up until recently so the 
Treasury could compile interpretations on 
the many questions raised. These interpre- 
tations now have been put into a 150-page 
pamphlet and sent to agents of the Bu- 
reau. The pamphlet is not to be made 
available to the public. 
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lt hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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In fact, we promise that it will never come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 








But it’s all too true that wartime traveling has put a severe 
strain on our facilities. 
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te i That’s why we have worked out a plan we call the “3 Golden 
ed 


J 
Rules for Travelers.” Here it is . . . and remember, its success 
de / Q depends on your doing these three things: 
in 


Naturally, we’d like to accommodate ail the guests 
who 'want to enjoy Hotel Pennsylvania comforts. 
But sometimes it is a physical impossibility. 


th v ~ — 1—Reserve rooms well in advance, specifying 
ut S hour of arrival and date of departure. 

of Poy Pte 2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 

he 3—Release rooms as early as possible on day 
re 4, of departure. 
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The best feature of this plan is... it works! It helps you 
directly. It helps the other fellow, whose co-operation in turn 








to ‘ : 
ve helps you again. And it helps us help everybody. 
“ So... won’t you join the “Golden Rule” Club? 
1€ 
d- Hectic as things are these days, you'll still find our rooms cheer- 
a ful, our beds comfortable, our service efficient . . . and our food 
“ delicious. (It’s amazing what our chefs can do with a book of 
on ration points!) 
te 
ge 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 














Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 1 of a series: for the Armored Forces 
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The Radio that helped revolutionize 
our tank tactics 


In 1940 the Army brought one of its 


toughest communications problems 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. 

A new radio was wanted for the 
Armored Forces—a multi-frequency 
set—in effect a radio switchboard to 
inter-connect tanks, scout cars, com- 
mand cars, artillery units, anti-tank 
vehicles. It must withstand unholy 
pounding, deliver messages clearly 
through “boiler factory” din. 

Normally, producing a model of 
such a complex set would take a year. 
In three months it was ready —an FM 
set operating on 80crystal-controlled 
channels, any 10 selected instantly 
by push buttons. It was tested— 


accepted—ordered in quantity. 

Production problems were many. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence—in making intricate Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus—helped find the 
answers promptly. 

Huge numbers of tank transmit- 
ters and receivers have been deliv- 
eced by Western Electric and its 
subcontractors, Belmont, Delco, 
Farnsworth and Philco. Providing 


41° 


closer control through instant com- 
munications, this radio led to revolu- 
tionary changes in tank tactics— 
enabling Armored Forces to strike 
faster, more efficiently. 

This contribution to the war is 
only one of many made by Western 
Electric—the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communica- 
tions equipment. 

Keep on buying War Bonds! 
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Western ElJecfric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAt OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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Price-control policy is to change radically with end of German war; is to 
be geared then to reconversion, to encouragement of civilian output, to expansion. 
Wartime price policy is restrictive. It is designed to discourage all but 
military production. It aims, directly or indirectly, to curb the profit motive. 
This all changes when war orders are canceled on a big scale. After that, 
industry must be encouraged to produce civilian goods. It must be given definite 
incentive to provide widest possible employment, to step up civilian output. 
But: There also must be a check on unwarranted price inflation, on a rise 
of prices that would tend to check demand or to burn up wartime savings that 
now are depended upon to provide the fuel for an extended postwar prosperity. 








New price policy for period after German war end is to involve this: 

Industries with big orders for the Japanese war will continue to be subject 
to tight price restrictions; will be discouraged from enlarging civilian output. 

There will be what will amount to company-by-company price ceilings for 
newly produced civilian goods. There'll be no effort to establish flat ceilings 
for an entire industry, no effort to squeeze down on companies with high costs. 

Wartime cost increases will be recognized in pricing new goods. 

Emphasis will be upon encouraging production, upon giving industry a chance 
at a good profit. But: There will be an attempt to prevent industry from trying 
to gouge the public during a period of scarcity of goods and of high demand. 

That, at least, is the OPA approach to reconversion pricing between wars. 
It is an approach that WPB still has not considered or merged with its production 
plans. WPB's Donald Nelson still has to take time to work out this vital 
problem with OPA's Chester Bowles. Mr. Bowles is anxious to get going. 














In practical terms, the postwar pricing outlook is about like thiSeece.. 

Average of postwar prices may be-20 to 25 per cent above 1939. 

New automobiles are likely to be priced at about the 1942 rates, or at what 
would be a 25 per cent increase over 1939. Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
other consumer durables are likely to come within that same range. 

A new house is likely to cost between 30 and 40 per cent above 1939. 

That's for new products, for things not now readily available to civilians. 
In some of the other price fields..... 

Farm prices will drop from present levels when German war ends. A decline 
of about 15 per cent already is being forecast for 1945. But: These prices 
Still would be 70 per cent above the 1935-39 average. They would be rather high. 

Many raw materials will be under pressure when war ends; will slip in price. 

There can be pressure rather quickly on textile prices, shoe prices, prices 
of other goods that can be supplied in abundance a few months after one war ends. 

Then: When both wars end, OPA will seek to end controls rather quickly. 

It expects that competition can return to regulate many prices. In that period 
the Government may be struggling with the problem of trying to support farm 
prices, to keep many other raw material prices from cracking wide open. 




















Now, to give you a little insight into postwar price policyecece 
It is highly probable that Government will try to maintain price levels in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


postwar; that it will strive in every way to prevent price deflation. 

That will be true regardless of the Administration in power. It will be 
due to the necessity to try to keep national income high, to maintain an income 
out of which a $250,000,000,000 national debt can be serviced without unbearable 
strain. A high income will be required to sustain what will approach a $25,- 
000,000,000 annual budget. It will be a problem to balance a budget of that size. 

So: A high wage, high profit, stable price objective will have to be set by 
any postwar Government. It is only through a combination of that kind that the 
nation's income can be held at a level that will permit postwar budget balance. 

That's not to say that Government will achieve its objective. It's only to 
let you know what that objective will have to be. It means there will be an 
effort to prevent a postwar crack in wage rates. It means a somewhat liberal 
attitude toward profits. It means Government policy directed at stirring up 
economic activity if private industry isn't able to give rather full employment. 








Industry's wartime release from full effect of antitrust laws is ending. - 
It is ending in plans now being made for reconversion back to peace. 

The Attorney General advises WPB that he insists upon the following..... 

l. Every specific plan for industry reconversion worked out by WPB advisory 
committees must be submitted to the Justice Department for advice and clearance. 

2. If any reconversion plan is used "to accomplish unlawful private ends 
and such abuse continues after notice to desist," then antitrust action will follow. 

In other words, WPB industry advisory committees cannot be used in planning 
for postwar to effect arrangements that might clash with the spirit of antitrust 
laws. There probably cannot be clauses in reconversion agreements that. would tend 
to keep newcomers out of an industry or that would assure an even start for all. 

We've been advising you to that effect. The Attorney General now spells 
out what we reported. He insists upon a veto power over reconversion policy to 
make sure that antitrust laws are observed in anything affecting postwar. 

This means, as earlier reported, that WPB isn't to become a.postwar NRA, 

















When it comes to other policies related to reconverSion.eceece 

Civilian durables: Afmy policy will prevail till German war end; will make 
unlikely any important increase in civilian durable goods output. WPB's Nelson 
is not likely to win his argument with the military until one war stops. 

Unemployment insurance: It is around a 50-50 prospect that Congress will 
approve a uniform national benefit payment to war workers who lose their jobs. 
It won't be as much as $35. It might be graded up to $20 a week. There would be 
safeguards against eventual nationalization of unemployment insurance. 

WPB: There is no present intent to revive WPA to provide work relief for 
war workers who lose war jobs and are not able to find other jobs. 

Worker training: Congress won't go along with the idea of federal pay for 
workers who take vocational training. It might give some federal aid to public 
school systems giving training to war workers as well as to veterans. 











In the field of federal tax policy..... 

Section 722: Bureau of Internal Revenue is taking a hard-boiled attitude in 
passing on appeals for a better average earnings base for excess-profits tax. 
It is going to disappoint most of the 31,000 applicants for $2,700,000,000 
worth of excess=-profits tax relief. Interpretation of Section 722 is quite narrow. 

Dividends: Government's tax experts seem agreed that some limited relief 
needs to be provided from double taxation of corporation income, from taxation 
of that income directly and then again when distributed to stockholders. But: 
They are wary of too generous relief; are concerned about: (1) revenue loss, (2) 
political effect of taxing dividends at a lesser rate than wage income. 

Pension trusts: Treasury is issuing a series of rules on private pension 
plans. We will try to point up some of the Treasury rules in an early issue. 
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SOUTH PRODUCTION 1000 A.D.“ 


Indian artisans of a thousand years ago in 






the Gulf South worked clay with their 






hands to make figurines like this. That 






was Gulf South production 1,000 A. D. 






In mighty contrast today, Guif South's men 






and machines...its great factories... its 







giant refineries...its loyal cooperative 


people are pouring out supplies and 






equipment for the Allied fighting forces. 






They are united for Victory. 
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ITS RESOURCES, 
ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE ALL DEDICATED TO VICTORY 
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This figurine water bottle stands ap- 


"Vv 
proximately 11 inches high, with a circum- 
ference at the shoulders of a little more 
than 10 inches. Archaeologists say if may 


have been of significance in Indian rites. 






















UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 










Aviation—America’s newest in- 
dustrial giant—has its destiny in 
the hands of men who fly! Much 
of the progress of our nation de- 
pends upon our aviators. Where 
these men fly, how they fly, when 
they fly ... these are important 
factors in America’s future. 










These Men Own the world of Tomorrow 


sands of Army flyers were taught 
to fly by our instructors—in 
planes maintained by our mechan- 
ics. Men who fly will own the 
world of tomorrow. We can ask 
no greater privilege than to cone 
tinue to serve our country’s aviae 
tors in war and in peace... in 





















military, commercial or private 
flying ... and in the best interest 
of America’s strength through 
continuous air power. 


We have faith in the fine capa- 
cities of these men; for ours is a 
confidence born out of millions of 
miles of flying with them! Thou- 













STERN 
IR SERVICE, Inc. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 
Member Aeronautical Training Society 
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Fence Protection CAN Ge Had 


@ For many classes of property, fence protection is an essential safeguard against injuries, 
damages and losses. It is a protector of lives and possessions. If you need this security 
and have proper priorities you can have a sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Consult the experi- 
enced, reliable Page Fence engineers and erectors near you about all fence needs, including 
new fencing, erecting, repairs and moving. No obligation for data and cost estimates. 
Write for FENCE FACTS and we will also send you name of Association member nearest you. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
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The Senate dispute over compensation 
for displaced war workers has produced a 
new division of leadership in the Senate, 
one that shows signs of becoming more 
and more important as postwar questions 
arise. 

For the liberals. Senator James E. Mur- 
ray (Dem.), of Montana, and Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore (Dem.), of West Vir- 
ginia, have become the spokesmen for 
labor, for the New Dealers, for the lib- 
erals. They want, in the present contro- 
versy, to raise payments to the jobless far 
above present levels. They also want to in- 
stall a powerful central agency to have 
charge of unemployment insurance and 
postwar job placement. Labor, presum- 





ey 70 CONNER? 


"asi A TANK INTO 4 








—dJustus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


ONE HEADACHE AFTER ANOTHER 


ably would have a heavy influence in that 
office. But there is more to it than that. 
The two Senators have taken the place of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, usually the leader in move- 
ments for social security liberalization, and 
perhaps of Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
(Dem.) , of Kentucky, nominally the New 
Deal spokesman. 

For the conservatives. Senator Walter 
F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, is heading 
the conservative side, and not for the first 
time. Ordinarily, the leadership in opposi- 
tion to the Murray-Kilgore bill would 
come from the Republican side of the 
chamber. But, with Senator George lead- 
ing the way, the old coalition of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats was massed 
solidly against the Murray-Kilgore pro- 
posals. Senator George is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. In that ca- 
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Throughout every phase of your operations Ditto 


will speedily give you all forms of anything typed, 
written or drawn—without stencil, type or ink! 
From one-writing and without errors! 


PRODUCTIONL_pitto will save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PAYROLL~pitto supplies all records from 


one single-writing! 


PU RC HASI N G_ Ditto will get raw ma- 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—pITTO0 climinates 


90% of all retyping. 






DITTO, Inc. 
2306 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for the 
following Ditto Systems: 
(Check which System you desire) 









MAIL COUPON TODAY for FREE 
samples showing how Ditto One- 
Writing Business Systems will 
shoulder the load in your organi- 
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zation. 
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“The Broken Bike” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


EACH PROBLEM, naturally, calls for a dif- 
ferent kind of expert. If you’re in a 
quandary about your buying paper, the 
expert would be your printer. 

You can take his opinion of Rising 
Papers for the very good reason that it’s 
his business to know quality — paper 
itself underwrites so much of his own 
reputation for good printing. It should 
interest you to know that expert printers | 
have been using the various Rising 
Papers for their own work for many 
years. 

The same prices as other quality 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
tag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% 
tag). The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. | 








ASK YOUR PRINTER | 
—~HE KNOWS PAPER 
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pacity, he may be called upon to lead 
many more such fights in the future. 

As for the men themselves: 

Senator Murray is a tall, quiet, cul- 
tured Montanan who came into the Sen- 
ate nearly 10 years ago, elected to fill the 
unexpired term of a famous liberal, Sena- 
tor Thomas J. Walsh, the oil scandals in- 
vestigator. He early - showed himself a 
dependable supporter of New Deal legis- 
lation. Although a man of considerable 
wealth, he has espoused liberal views con- 
sistently and with labor support has been 
re-elected to the Senate twice. Until very 
recently, he was content to stay in the 
Senate background, and made no efforts 
at leadership at all. 

Senator Kilgore is a first termer, elected 
with heavy CIO support, a strong factor 
in most West Virginia elections. The Sen- 
ator is short, chunky and round faced with 
thinning white hair. Behind him is a ca- 
reer in law and on the bench. In the course 
of that career he acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the steel and coal industries, 
a knowledge that often has made itself 
apparent in committee or Senate floor 
discussions of conditions in these indus- 
tries. He, too, is new to leadership and in 
some Senate quarters. The view is that the 
CIO and some brain trusters are interested 
in thrusting him in that direction. 

Senator George is a conservative of in- 
tense conviction. Early in the New Deal, 
he broke with the Administration to op- 
pose its measures on spending, on mini- 
mum wage requirements and other issues. 
Later, President Roosevelt opposed his 
renomination in the “purge” campaign of 
1938, and spoke against Senator George 
in Georgia. Nevertheless, the Senator was 
renominated. 

A veteran of 22 years in the Senate, Mr. 
George has a detailed knowledge of par- 
liamentary maneuvering, of the intricacies 
of the Senate rules of procedure. This 
knowledge showed itself to advantage 
early in the battle with Senators Murray 
and Kilgore. The Georgia Senator also has 
a broad knowledge of taxes, of finance and 
general economics upon which he can draw 
for material in the heat of debate. He is 
one of the Senate’s orators, of the old 
Southern type that works up to and 
sustains itself at a pitch of shouted pro- 
nouncements. When he speaks, Senators 
hurry to the chamber to listen. The Sena- 
tor, with a broad but angular face and 
iron gray hair, is noted for his courtesy 
and kindliness in all his relations. 

Battle to come. For the present, Senator 
George seems to have the better of it. His 
coalition of old-line Democrats and new 
and old Republicans is strong. Its mem- 
bers are looking for reinforcements in the 
elections of next November. 

But the viewpoint for which Senators 
Murray and Kilgore speak is well fortified 
for the elections, too. It has the CIO 
Political Action Committee at work for it. 

But, whatever the election brings, the 
lines of leadership seem to be taking form. 











OF A NATION 
AT WAR 


"The events of this war are, almost 
daily, disclosing the necessity for 
physical fitness. We cannot be 
blind to the fact that our enemies, 
the Nazis and Japs, have, in the 
field and in the air, a collection 
of young men of almost unprec- 
edented physical endurance and 


hardness.” 

From “Physical Fitness Program for High Schools and 
Colleges,” published by the U.S. Navy Training Division, 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


x ‘ke * 


By an emergency expansion of athletic 
activities in schools, colleges, training 
camps and industry, the United States 
is meeting the enemy challenge. 


x *® * 


A famous Michigan All-American 
football star credited his football 
training with saving his life in air- 
plane crashes in South America 
and China. As reported in the “‘Chi- 
cago Daily News’ of February 12, 
1944, he said, “If I hadn’t played 
football, I wouldn’t have survived 
the first crash:”’ 


x & * 


Another American flyer recently deco- 
rated as an outstanding air hero of the 
war in Italy, in an article in ‘“The Chi- 
cago Sun” of April 20, 1944, told of his 
escape from an attacking Nazi plane 
by matching his physical endurance 
against that of his opponent. “‘I bet 
the body I had built up on Piqua 
(Ohio) Central High’s athletic field 
against the body he had built up goose- 
stepping for Hitler,’’ he said. 


x * * 





As reports of this character roll in 
from the combat zones in increas- 
ing numbers, the recognition of 
competitive sports as a vital war- 
time activity stimulates wider par- 
ticipation in sports throughout the 
country. This valuable factor in our 
national strength is now facing 
severe handicaps due to restrictions 
on materials for sports equipment 
manufacture, 


Vn 
President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 

New York and other leading cities 
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at Every Station 


Electric motors driving the intricate mechanisms of 
machines that transmit and record messages verbatim 
must have identical operating characteristics at every 
station. Since standard “off-the-shelf”? motors cannot 
meet the strict performance requirements, such as uni- 
form, ‘synchronous speed, quietness, load cycles, etc., 
the solution is a special motor designed to exactly meet 
the particular operating conditions. 


For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has designed and built 
special motors to fit the application. Many machines 


SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED 





Uniform, Synchronous Speed 
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Teletype Machine powered with 


such as teletype machines, and other sending and 
receiving equipment are Holtzer-Cabot powered. 


Although, today, all of our plant facilities are being 
utilized for building special fractional H.P. motors for 
military use, our motor development engineers will 
gladly discuss your post-war motor requirements with 
you. No obligation of course. 


FIT THE APPLICATION 


) HOLTZER- CABOT 


Division First Industrial Corporation 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASSACHUSETTS * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © NEW YORK, NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVAN/A 
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IS A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION WORTHWHILE? 


Of each 100 College Graduates-by age 40 
75% Executive Positions 
17% In-Between Jobs 
8% Ordinary Work 
(from survey of U. S. College Graduates) 
Comparison based on total earnings by 
age 








College 
High School 








Untrained 





(from Dean Lord Study) 
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A NEW EASY WAY TO SEND 
YOUR CHILD TO COLLEGE =|. 


B.M.A. | 


Guaranteed 
Scholarthife | 
PLAN PAYS | 


$100* ANNUAL TUITION FEE | 
beginning each college year 

$90 MONTHLY EXPENSES for 10 
months, each four years | 


$234 CASH FOR GRADUATION 


*Amounts decreased or increased to fit 
ividual needs. 
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Parent also can provide for self, and 
all members of immediate family: 


ene ee 


Payment for HOSPITAL 
AND SURGEON'S Exéewsee 


and guaranteed income to you when 


disabled by 


ACCIDENT OR SICKNESS 


Also income for your Retirement—or 
monthly income checks for your de- 
pendents. All with B. M. A. “All-Ways 
INCOME PLAN?” for one convenient 
monthly payment. Mail the coupon. 

















Business Men’s Assurance Ca 
KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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| Furnish details of B. M. A. Guaranteed Scholar- | 
| ship Plan and “All-Ways Income Plan.’ 
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| Fill out, paste on Postcard and Mail | 





"lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 


Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Separate Air Force Now? 


Sir:—In looking over an office file, I 
find the following written to you on Aug. 
31, 1940: 

“The main power of the air force lies 
in its teamwork with the forces of land 
and sea, whereon the final decision will be 
made. Any change of organization which 
diminishes the unity of command in a 
combat team is basically wrong. No inde- 
pendent mission assigned to any team 
member can ever be as important as the 
teamwork of the combined arms on the 
field of decision. I therefore do not believe 
in a separate department for our military 
and naval air forces.” 

This letter was written at a time when 
we did not have sufficient air to provide 
Army and Navy with requisite organic 
air. The situation has changed and today 
a separate air force, entirely apart from 
the organic air for Army and Navy, is 
quite clearly indicated. 

Chicago, Il. 
Mas. Gen. Frank Parker, Ret. 
Executive Director, Illinois War Council 


*&* + 


“New Notes to a Keynote 


Sir:—In Mr. Kerr’s address, keynoting 
the Democratic convention, he said that 
this country, God bless it, “Cooled with 
Coolidge, hardened with Harding and 
Hungered with Hoover.” 

Might we add that the country also 
was “Cleft with Cleveland, Wilted with 
Wilson and Rotted with Roosevelt.” 

The kerr! 
Mandan, N. Dak. i a F 
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On Voting as Americans 


Sir:—According to numerous recent 
newspaper statements, the Polish-Amer- 
ican vote, the Italian-American vote and 
other hyphenated votes are all going to 
rebel and cause a powerful “anti” bloc 
unless the Government does so and so in 
regard to postwar treatment and prefer- 
ences of their erstwhile native lands. 

Isn’t it about time these people make 
up their minds whether or not they are 
Americans? They hold citizenship in this 
country, but their sympathies seem to be 
with other ancestral habitats. If they are 
Americans, they should cease conditioning 
their future actions on what transpires be- 
tween the U.S. and any European nation. 
Rochester, N.Y. Cuarence W. Carroiu 
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Production speed- 
up, congestion, 
large inventories, 
untrained em- 
ployees, shortage 
of manpower are 
rapidly increasing fire losses. Check over 
your property today and help the war effort 
by extinguishing fires before they have had 
time to spread. 







Critical 
War 
Material 


After Victory Opportunities 
for Distributors 


Later on when materials are more plentiful 
we will need many distributors for open ter- 
ritory. Register your name and address to- 
day for one of these Distributor Openings. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 42, Dayton 1, Ohio 

















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 


| to receive copies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 













old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and ic: 





ANYONE CAN 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY.. 









but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER MEHOo: 


New-style PEND. 
AFLEX ae 
folders < 









NO NEW CABINETS 






a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 

















PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 
the filing method with Eliminates most misfili 
the HANGING folders ——— 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 
laborious searching to instant visible reference! 
— 
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U oxroro FILING SUPPLY CO | 
341 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

Send me new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ““How to Cut 
Filing Costs .0 per cent.” No obligation, of course. | 
NAME : | 
FIRM ij 
ADDRESS. | 
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feet. KITCHEN 


1. The desk at which Mr. Hastings opened his 
monthly bills and wrote an indignant letter to 
the electric company, protesting their adver- 
tising that the average family gets twice as much 
electricity for its money as it did 15 years ago. 
2. The electric clock at which Mr. Hastings 
looked to see if he had time to mail his letter 
before dinner. 

3. The family radio, with Junior parked close 
beside it, listening to ‘Jerry and the Jeeps.” 

4. The porch light which Mr. H. switched on 
to guide the dinner guests. 

5. The percolator, ready and waiting to do 
dinner duty. 


SCENE: First floor of the Hastings home 
TIME : 





The evening of August I, 1944 
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6. The electric range, filling the kitchen with 
appetizing odors. 

7. The refrigerator, from which Mrs. H. was 
taking trays of tinkling ice cubes. 

8. The iron, with which Nancy was pressing 
a dress for her date. 

9. The back porch, on which Mr. H. paused to 
think things over—realizing that his family did 
use a lot more electricity nowadays, and maybe 
the company was right after all! 

10. The trash can into which he tossed his 
crumpled letter. 





Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It’s Cheap and Isn’t Rationed! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES *Names on request from this magazine. 
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Army’s Dominance in Reconversion... Greater Role 
For General MacArthur . . . Red Troops To Police Berlin? 


Mr. Roosevelt has expressed the 
thought to some visitors that Cordell 
Hull’s health may not permit him to 
continue to serve as Secretary of State 
for any extended period in a fourth 
term. It is highly probable, however, 
that the President will not hold out 
this Cabinet job to aspirants for it un- 
til peace treaties and agreements are 
through Congress. That’s in case of a 
fourth term. 


xk *& 


Donald Nelson, who thought one day 
that he had won a battle with the 
Army-Navy over timing of a start in 
reconversion of industry to a peace 
basis, discovered the next day that ac- 


* tually he had lost a skirmish. Mr. 


Nelson is unable to make a dent in 
Army insistence that reconversion 
must wait on a reduction in military 
demands. 


xk 


Reported resignation of two WPB 
statisticians on the ground that the 
Army was refusing to permit publica- 
tion of statistics on military inven- 
tories of war materials was an “in- 
spired” story designed to smoke out 
these figures to public view in order to 
bulwark the argument for an early 
start on reconversion. It isn’t any se- 
cret that Army-Navy plans call for all 
weapons and materials needed to 
carry one American army into the 
center of Berlin and another into the 
center of Tokyo. 


xk * 


Tom Dewey’s prospects as a candi- 
date for the Presidency are ‘not being 
underestimated at the White House. 
The President is concerned by polit- 
ical effect of two developments: (1) 
the small vote to be expected from 
men in military service; (2) difficulty 
of registering millions of workers who 
have shifted residence during war. 


x * * 


It will not be surprising if Mr. Roose- 


velt makes a speech to the American 


68 


people from Paris sometime before 
November. 


x ne oO 


Harold Ickes now is able to claim that 
his idea for a pipe line to be built by 
U. S. across Saudi Arabia is paying out 
in an agreement with the British on 
postwar oil policy, even though the 
pipe line never should be constructed. 
Oil agreement would tend to open up 
markets for U.S. oil companies now 
closed to them by the British. 


Xo 


A blowup in Herbert Lehman’s 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) is not 
unlikely unless Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill give it more backing and au- 
thority in doing the relief job in Eu- 
rope that it is supposed to do. UNRRA 
is being kicked around by both mili- 
tary and civil authorities of U.S. and 
Britain. 


x** * 


It now turns out that the famous “‘sec- 
ond letter” that Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
to insure defeat of Henry Wallace for 
renomination as Democratic vice-pres- 
idential candidate and to assure nomi- 
nation of Senator Harry Truman in his 
place was never intended for public 
revelation. Some people very close to 
the President even assured Mr. Wal- 
lace that no such letter existed. 


eK Oo 


Air transport is to be used on a big 
scale to bring U.S. veterans, wounded 
and unwounded, back from the wars 
in record time after fighting stops. 


x * * 


Chiang Kai-shek was not pleased that 
President Roosevelt cut loose from 
Henry Wallace after sending him on a 
state visit to China, which the Chinese 
leader had accepted as a visit from the 
real No. 2 man in U.S. The Chinese 
always have felt some offense at the 
lack of official attention from Allied 
governments. 


Leo Crowley, as Foreign Economic 
Administrator, continues to run into 
difficulty with the State Department 
in trying to shape U.S. trade policy 
and U.S. policy for disposition of sur- 
plus war goods abroad. 


xk * 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle is having to 
accept the terms laid down by Mr. 
Roosevelt in gaining authority in 
France. The President’s judgment on 
the temper of liberated areas is prov- 
ing out in practice, with de Gaulle now 
appearing as a less important figure 
than in the days before invasion. 


x * *& 


There is a strong prospect that Rus- 
sian troops will get the job of occupy- 
ing Berlin, which apparently is to fall 
within the portion of Germany to be 
under Russian control after the war. 

xk kk 


Now that Gen. Douglas MacArthur no 
longer is a potential candidate for the 
Presidency he will figure much more 
prominently in the shaping and execu- 
tion of strategy for final defeat of 
Japan. 

x k * 


It is true that President Roosevelt 
within half an hour of the defeat of 
Henry Wallace for renomination as 
Democratic vice-presidential candi- 
date sent a message to Mr. Wallace 
telling him not to make plans to leave 
Washington after his term expires. But 
it also is true that friends of Mr. Wal- 
lace are advising him under no cir- 
cumstances to take a fourth-term job, 
if one is available, unless it be that of 
Secretary of State. 


xk * 


Jesse Jones and Claude Wickard are 
having an argument over the way to 
dispose of farm land that the Govern- 
ment acquired during war. Mr. Wick- 
ard insists that this Government 
should dispose of that land at reason- 
able prices to returning veterans and 
should not try to take advantage of 
present high prices for farms. 
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N MAPPING out your social strategy, start out 
~ with this shining fact...THERE IS NO RETREAT 
IN QUALITY FOR DEWAR’S SCOTCH! We consider 
it a point of honour to maintain the quality which 


has won over sixty honours all over the world! 





HONOURS OF 
he Oueen’s Own Cameron Highlan 
~ (Drill Order) 
Egmont-op-Zee, Salamanc Pyrex CE Waterloo, Luc kn 
Nile 1884, ’85, Aisne, 1914  Tised, nburg Lin e, Macedo ; 1915, "18 
HONOURS OF 


DEWAR’S “White Label 





Au ard of the Interna- 
| tional Exposition of 
Agriculture, Bu 


-.. one of more than 
60 mee lal s > INO4 


Dewar’ r f1eEn¢ 
Aires, Argentina 1910 in Scotch Whi shy. 
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Medal Scotch for more than 80 ye 






Victoria Vat 
Ne Plus Ultra—Liqueur Scotch 
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and “Victoria Vat” 





Both 86.8 Proof * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 
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